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If a medieval printer failed to 
extinguish his working candle 
when he left for the night, he was 
liable for a fine imposed by the 
head of the chapel. 
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Convict Labor 
ompefition 
End Pledged 


Assurance that the use of con- 
vict labor in competition with free 
labor on construction jobs by the 
State of California will be elimi- 
nated was given by Governor War- 
ren to building trades union offi- 
cials at a conference im Sacra- 
mento recently, 


Frank A. Lawrence, president of 
the State Building Trades Council, 
and Lee Lalor, Council secretary, 
and other representatives were 
told by the governor that the 
State does not wish to compete 
with unions and that steps would 
be taken to use only free labor 
on new construction and on main- 
tenance work usually done by un- 
ion members on highways and 
prisons. 

Lawrence and others agreed to 
support a program for added funds 
for prisons so that contract work 
would be possible. It was pointed 
out also that the unions have co- 
cperated with prison officials by 
placing parolees on construction 
jobs wherever possible. 

Attending from this area were 
Carl Lara, secretary of Salinas 
Painters Union 1104; Harry Fos- 
ter, secretary of the Monterey 
County Building Trades Council; 
Dan McDonald, secretary of the 
California Pipe Trades Council; 
Joe Cambiano, president of the 
State Council of Carpenters, and 
others. 


In Union 
Circles 


Mrs. Neva Gregory, Office sec- 
retary of Carpenters 1323 at Mon- 
terey, is enjoying her prolonged 
tour and visit with friends in the 
East, according to word received 
here. She is due back October 11. 

* * * 

During the vacation of Louise 
Raines, Teamsters 890 office sec- 
retary at Monterey, Millie Atlip, 
office secretary for the union in 
Salinas, is taking care of chores 
at the Monterey office, commuting 
daily from her home in Salinas. 

* * * 

During absence of Mary Rob- 
erts, office secretary for Culinary- 
Bartenders 483 who leaves Sunday 
on an extended trip to Kansas, of- 
fice details will be handled by 
Union Secretary George L. Rice. 
If a man’s voice answers—DON’T 
hang up. 

x 

Bernice Redlin, office secretary 
in Salinas for Teamsters 890, is 
going to night school—taking psy- 
chology! Members of the union 
will face psychological handling of 
problems from her henceforth. She 
also is taking a course in business 
letter writing, maybe to apply the 
psychology to others, too. 

* * * 

Another “student” these days is 
Mildred Putman, office secretary 
for Culinary 467. She is studying 
shorthand and spends her leisure 
time making supposedly meaning- 
less scratches on a pad of paper; 
‘just practicing,” she says. 

a * * 

Our hat is off to Al Everly—he 
knows a good sleep and where he 
finds it. Everly arose in the wee 
(and dark) hours of the morning 
one day last week to check a job. 
Later he caught a short nap in his 
office, thoughtfully leaving the 
door open in case someone wanted 
him. Only thing—he was awfully 
hard to wake up, we hear. 


Building Code 
Hearing Oct. 3 


Final hearing on a uniform build- 
ing code for Monterey County has 
been scheduled for Monday, Octo- 
ber 3, before the County Board of 
Supervisors, it was announced last 
week. 

The Monterey County Building 
Trades Council and local unions 
in Monterey and Salinas are vital- 
ly concerned with the code and 
have sent letters to supervisors 
urging its adoption, according to 
Fred Miller, business agent of the 
Council. 

Miller said regulations are nec- 
essary in building in rural areas 
for protection against fire and for 
health safety. As a former fire 
commissioner at Seaside, he said, 
he knew from first-hand informa- 
tion how lack of adequate code 
restrictions allows the construction 
of “firetraps’ which often house 
whole families. Some deaths have 
been recorded in the county from 
improper vents on gas appliances, 
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Carpenters 925 
Keeping Busy 
On Big Projects 


Members of Carpenters Union 
925 of Salinas are finding good 
employment on the two major 
projects in the area, the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company steam 
plant at Moss Landing and the 
new state prison at Soledad. 

Business Agent Harvey Baldwin 
of Local 925 reports that 44 car- 
penters have been sent to the pris- 
on project but that delay in arrival 
of steel has halted further hiring 
of carpenters temporarily. 

At the Moss Landing project, 
there are some 240 carpenters now 
and despite some turnover in men 
the employment is continuing al 
about this level, he added. 

Three local men have been 
named as foremen on the prison 
project, Baldwin said. Frequently 
outside contractors bring all out- 
side men as foremen, but Fred 
Burrows, George Roberts and 
Stanley Rabedew, all of Loca] 925, 
are holding foreman jobs at Sole- 
dad, he stated. 


School Project 
To Start; Road 
Work Progresses 


Start of the new Prunedale Ele- 
mentary School, of which E, A. 
Hathaway of San Jose is general 
contractor, is expected this week, 
according to J. B. McGinley of 
Salinas Laborers Union 272. 

McGinley said clearing of the 
site was to get under way and 
that heavy equipment has been 
brought to the site by the contrac- 
tor. Call for laborers is expected 
during the week. 

The John Street re-paving proj- 
ect, under contractor Johnson of 
Fresno, is being pushed ahead of 
schedule with continued good 
weather, good workers and the 
decision to close completely the 
street’ by re-routing through traf- 
fic until paving is finished, McGin- 
ley said. 

Eight laborers are busy on the 
street project. Curbs and gutters 
are in and new sidewalks are be- 
ing laid. Progress on Abbott Street 
also is steady. 

Completion of the concrete batca 
plant for Granite Construction Co. 
at site of the new state prison at 
Soledad is expected in time to 
start pouring of concrete in large 
quantities by the end of this week, 
he added. There are some 35 union 
laborers on this project, McGinley 
said. 


Sardine Run 
Continuing 


- All sardine processing plants in 
Monterey are running at full ca- 
pacity in the best sardine season 
of nearly a decade as the heavy 
run of sardines near Monterey 
continues, union officials report. 

Cannery Workers Union officers, 
too busy keeping the cannery ma- 
chines manned during the current 
rush to find time even for the 
coming election (October 6), said 
that employment now is best since 
1945 and that the season looks like 
a record one if fishing continues. 
Faith in the union leaders was 
shown by the members, who nomi- 
nated all key officers without op- 
position for re-election. 

Some mackerel are being 
brought in for a few plants, also, 
it was said. 


Laborite Hits 
Seaside Sewer 
Election Plan 


Opposition to the formation of a 
sanitary district in Seaside has been 
expressed by Lester Caveny, busi- 
ness agent of Monterey Fish Can- 
nery Workers Union. Election on 
formation of the district is set ten- 
tatively for October 18. 

Caveny, resident of Seaside, and 
others favor sanitation program 
handled directly under the County 
Board of Supervisors, rather than 
creation of a local governing board 
independent of the supervisors, as 
is the plan up for election, it was 
reported. 


Salinas Culinary 
Boosts Initiation 


Initiation fees for new members 
of Culinary Alliance 467 of Salinas 
have been increased, as of Septem- 
ber 1, it was disclosed this wek. 

The new schedule of initiation 
fees is: Cooks, $35; waitresses and 
waiters, $20, and miscellaneous 
workers, $15, 


110,000 Get 
Raises in Cal. 


(State Fed. Release) 

Through collective bargaining 
negotiations, some 110,000 AFL 
workers throughout the state this 
July won wage increases and other 
benefits averaging five cents an 
hour. 

This estimate is based on the 
items listed below, culled from lo- 
cal union newspapers. published 
during July. 

BUILDING TRADES 

Carpenters; 42 counties outside 
the Bay Area in northern Califor- 
nia, and the Associated General 
Contractors: 5 cents; effective July 
15, 1949; 21,000 workers. 

Laborers, 46 northern California 
counties, and the AGC: 2% cents; 
effective July 1, 1949; 30,000 work- 
ers. 

Teamsters (building material 
drivers), 46 northern counties, and 
the AGC: 5 cents; effective July 
15, 1949; 35,000 workers. 

Operating Engineers No. 3, 46 
northern California counties: 6% 
cents; effective July 18, 1949; 8,000 
workers. 

Cement Finishers, 46 northern 
California counties: 5 cents; ef- 
fective July 1949; 2,000 workers. 

Plasterers No. 66, San Francisco, 
and Master Plasterers Association’ 
$1.50 a day; effective Jan. 1, 1950; 
about 100 workers. 

TEAMSTERS 

Sales Drivers No. 683 (Bakery) 
and San Diego bakeries: $3 per 
week for drivers and 10 cents for 
hour-paid employees; July 1949; 
100 or more workers. 

Sales Drivers No, 683 (Beer) and 
12 plants covered by San Diego 
Beer Distributors’ Association: $3 
per week; retroactive to April 1, 
1949; 75 workers. 

Teamsters No. 624, San Rafaei, 
and milk plants and distributors: 
improved days off clause; July 
1949; about 100 workers. 

Teamsters No. 624, San Rafael, 
and rock, sand and gravel con- 
tractors: 5 cents; July 1949; about 
100 workers. 

CLERKS 

Four Retail Clerks’ locals in 
southern California and Thrifty 
Drug Stores: improved holiday pay 
and reduction in workweek from 
44 to 40 hours for pharmacists; 
July 1949. 

Master Furniture Guild No. 1285, 
San Francisco, and 12 furniture 
stores: $9.50 to $18.50 per month; 
July 1949; about 150 workers. 

Retail Clerks No. 1442, Sania 
Monica, and Employers’ Labor Re- 
lations Council: improved holiday 
pay; retroactive to Jan. 1, 1949; 
about 300 workers. 

CULINARY 

Los Angeles Culinary Workers, 
six locals, and 110 leading restau- 
rants and 14 major hotels in L.A.: 
75 cents a day; effective July 15, 
1949; 7,000 workers covered imme- 
diately, and another 13,000 will be 
affected by this “key” settlement. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Street Carmen No, 192, Oakland, 
and Key System: 8-cent increase 
and reduction in hours from 48 to 
40; July 1949; 2,000 workers. 

Office Employees No. 29, Oak- 
land, and Alameda County Milk 
Dealers Association: 5 cents; retro- 
active to June 1, 1949; 180 work- 
ers, 

Bakers No. 119, Oakland, and 
retail bakeries: 7 cents, retroac- 
tive: to March 4, and 2 cents effec- 
tive Dec. 1, 1949; 300 workers. 

Motion Picture Operators No. 
599, Fresno, and 8 theaters: 10 
to 20 cents, liberalized vacations; 
July 1949; about 40 workers. 


1,500 Calif. Union 
Agreements on File 


During the first six months of 
this year 983 labor-management 
agreements were received by the 
State Division of Labor Statistics 
and Research. In addition, on 105 
contracts already on file, notifica- 
tion was received that the expira- 
tion of the contract had been ad- 
vanced to a new date, ie., the 
contract had been extended with 
only minor or no changes. 

The Division now has on file 
over 8,000 California union con- 
tracts, of which approximately 
1,500 are currently in effect. Some 
agreements on file date back more 
than 10 years. 


Carson Nomination 
Approved by Senate 


Washington. — The Senate con- 
firmed by 45 to 25 President Tru- 
man’s nomination of John Carson, 
of Michigan, to be a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Republicans bucked the nomina- 
tion because of Mr. ‘Carson’s sym- 
pathetic views toward cooperatives 
and public power projects. He was 
backed by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and other labor 


groups. 
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MISS AMERICA AND RUNNERS-UP.—The cream of America’s 
beauty crop is in this group of the top five who ran for the title of 
Miss America of 1949 in the Atlantic City pageant. Title was won by 
Miss Jacque Mercer (Miss Arizona), who is shown with runners-up. 
Left to right: Joan Ann Pederson (Miss California), Trudi Germi (Miss 
IWinois), Miss America, Katerine Wright (Miss Mississippi) and Sylvia 


Canaday (Miss Colorado). 


Jobless 


Pay 


Boosts Buying 


Washington.—Purchasing power in New England, hardest 
hit by unemployment, has been kept fairly stable because of 
unemployment insurance payments to workers, Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin declared here. 


Addressing the Federal Advisory 
Council on Employment Security, 
he said New England has suffered 
most from the rise in joblessness 
in recent months, and now has “15 
out of 34 areas in which unem- 
ployment runs greater than 12 per 
cent.” 

“Yet, despite that fact, general 
retail sales were approximately the 
same as in 1948 for the month of 
June and retail department stores 
had a decline of but 3 per cent in 
the whole area. 

“In my opinion, this can be di- 
rectly attributed to the purchasing 
power that has been placed in the 
hands of those unemployed 
workers.” 

He added that in Lawrence, 
Mass., in June, a city in which un- 
employment approximated that of 
the 1930s, sales continue d un- 
changed. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commis- 
sioner of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, also stressed the sta- 
bilizing influence of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system. 


Why Monopolies 
Are Threats 


Why is industrial monopoly a 
threat to the American way of life? 
Senator Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) 
offers five answers to this impor- 
tant question: 

“1, Monopoly eliminates the in- 
centive to increase efficiency, re- 
duce costs, introduce new and bet- 
ter products and contribute gen- 
erally to economic progress. .- - 

“2. Monopolies tend to restrict 
production in employment in order 
to maintain prices.... 

“3, Monopoly retards the normal 
economic growth of our great un- 
derdeveloped regions, such as the 
South and the West....- 

“4. Monopoly leads to big labor 
on the one hand and big govern- 
ment on the other. . . . Monopoly 
inevitably leads to government reg- 
ulation and ultimately to sociali- 
zation. ... 

“5, Finally and perhaps most im- 
portant, monopoly blights the op- 
portunity for economic independ- 
ence—particularly for young peo- 
ple—by taking over one industry 
after another and thus gradually 
narrowing the field in which small 
business is permitted to exist.” 


U.S. Population Rises; 
To Hit 150 Million by ‘50 


Washington. — The Census Bu- 
reau estimated that the United 
States population was 148,452,000 
on August 1. 

This was an increase of 237,000 
over the July. 1 estimate. At that 
rate of increase the population will 
pass” the 150,000,000 mark before 
January 1, 

The August 1 figure represents 
an increase of 17,782,000, or 13.5 
per cent, over the 131,669,275 per- 
sons actually counted on April 1, 
1940, the date of the last census. 


Bldg. Trades Pay 
Rises in West 


Increases in union scales were 
reported for about half of all 
building trades jobs in five West 
Coast cities during the period July 
1, 1948 to July 1, 1949 in a release 
issued this week by Max D. Kos- 
soris, Regional Director of the La- 
bor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The pattern of changes during 
the 12-month period differed 
among the cities, however. In 
Portland and Seattle, journeymen, 


helpers, and laborers in almost all 
classifications were scaled upward 
in hourly rates. In San Francisco 
and Oakland about one-half of the 
jobs showed advances, while in Los 
Angeles increases were reported 
for workers in less than one-third 
of the various trades. 

Most of the increases were with- 
in a 10 to 20 cents an hour range. 
For some classifications such as 
bricklayers and stone masons in 
Seattle, plasterers in San Francis- 
co, and lathers and plasterers in 
Oakland, advances were 50 cents 
an hour or more. In contrast, for 
building laborers in San Francisco 
and Oakland the hourly raise was 
but two and one-half cents. 

Generally highest paid workers 
in all cities were bricklayers, plas- 
terers, stonemasons and lathers, 
with July 1, 1949 negotiated scales 
in the neighborhood of $3. Among 
the lowest paid workers, building 
laborers’ rates were $1.79% in Se- 
attle, $1.70 in Portland, $1.55 in 
San Francisco and Oakland, and 
$1.487 in Los Angeles. 

The Bureau’s 1949 survey of 
union scales in the construction 
industry includes data for 77 cities 
of which 10 are located in the 
West, five on the Pacific Coast. 
Copies of reports for all of the 
cities studied may be obtained by 
addressing the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 550 Federal Office Bidg., 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Jobless Pay 
Would Be $35 


Washington.—A bill which would 
extend unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits to $35 weekly for 52 
weeks was introduced in the House 
September 21 by Congressman Vito 
Marcantonio (A. L., N. Y.). 

Calling on both Republicans and 
Democrats to support his measure 
as “the only answer” to more than 
five million jobless, the New York- 
er sald: “The unemployed of the 


cold war depression of 1949 are: 


getting miserable benefits of $20 
or less a week. Thousands of them 
are running out of these benefits 
under a system that was devised 
during the depression of the 
1930s.” nate 


5,000 Cabbies 
Track Murderer 


(AFL Release) 
Chicago. — Five thousand mem- 
bers of the Chicago Taxi Drivers 
Union, Local 777 of the Team- 
sters’ International (AFL), have 


been enlisted by the city police de- 
partment to help solve the murder 
of one of their number, shot to 
death by a passenger. 

The murdered driver, Stanley 
Stock, Jr., a boy of 21, was shot 
four times about 8 p.m. on the 
dark, misty night of September 12 
by a man who had asked to be 
taken to the shooting scene, the 
intersection of two residential 
streets on Chicago’s Far West Side. 

A $2,500 reward was offered by 
the union for information leading 
tc the murderer. Another $2,500 
was offered by Stock’s employer, 
the Yellow Cab Company, and a 
Chicago newspaper, the Sun-Times, 
offered $5,000 for anyone who 
solves the crime through the news- 
paper’s secret witness plan, a tip- 
by-mail formula which protects the 
anonymity of the informant. 

Stock lived four hours after the 
shooting, during which he gave 
police a complete description of 
the killer. Another witness was 
within 150 feet of the gunman as 
he fled on foot to an alley and 
Gisappeared. 

GET DESCRIPTION 

From the descriptions given by 
Stock and the other witness, a 
police artist drew a likeness of the 
criminal, and copies are being fur- 
nished to every union cab driver 
in the city. There are other clues, 
|including a fingerprint found on 
the doorhandle of the cab. Becaus2 
taxicab robbers usually are repeat- 
ers, Chicago detectives believe that 
there is a good chance the slayer 
will be caught. 

Arrangements for distribution of 
the killer’s likeness were made in 
a conference of police Captain An- 
drew Aitken, chief of detectives, 
with five Local 777 leaders, George 
Marcie, secretary-treasurer; Rob- 
ert Markov, recording secretary; 
Osear Kofkin, vice-president; and 
James Connors and William Priti- 
kin, business agents, 

In addition to offering the re- 
ward, the union made an outright 
gift of $500 to the Stock family for 
funeral expenses. The young man 
was single, and carried no insur- 
ance. Marcie said the union’s en- 
tire membership would cooperate 
with police to the limit of their 
ability. 

PREY OF CRIMINALS 

Because of the nature of their 
work, the late hours, the calls to 
every neighborhood, and the cash 
transactions, taxi drivers are a 
steady prey of the criminal ele- 
ment. Holdups are regular and 
| beatings are frequent, but murder 
is rare. 

On April 12, 1948, another mem- 
ber of Local 777, Albert Brody, 30, 
was found in an outlying section, 
shot to death with five bullets. A 
thumbprint left on the rear-view 
mirror of the cab solved the crime. 

The print was checked by the 
Chicago Police Department against 
records of known robbers. It 
proved to be the print of Alfonso 
Alvarez, alias Najera, who had 
a record of petty crime. 

After a long search, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation agents found 
Alvarez in Seguin, Texas, where 
he was living with Fred Varella, 
another petty criminal. Both men 
were tried, sentenced to death, and 
confessed the Brody murder. They 
await electrocution. 


McSorley Renamed 
To Head Lathers 


Los Angeles.—William J. McSor- 
ley, top executive of his union 
ever since its formation 50 years 
ago, was re-elected to another 
three-year term as president of the 
International Union of Wood, Wire 
and Metal Lathers (AFL). 

The union, meeting in its 50th 
anniversary five-day convention 
here, also re-elected Terry Ford 
secretary-treasurer and C. J. Hag- 
gerty of this city as second vice- 
president. McSorley and Ford both 
hail from Cleveland. The 400 dele- 
gates also decided to stage their 
rext convention in Houston, Texas, 
in 1952. 


Work Injury 


Work injury rates in ‘manufac- 
turing and non-manufacturing de- 
clined during 1948, according to 
final summaries released by the 
U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics last week. 

The average injury-frequency 
rate for all manufacturing indus- 
tries decreased 8.5 per cent from 
18.8 injuries per million man-hours 
worked in 1947 to 17.2 in 1948. 
Decreases were reported for 14 of 
22 mining classifications and for 
15 of 40 other non-manufacturing 
industries. 


New Jersey prohibits the deliv- 
ery of milk before 6:30 a. m. 
law is the result of the Teamster 
Union’s efforts to effect more 
mal family routines for milk driv- 
ers. 


WHOLE NO. 573 


$70,000 Men 


Get Pensions 


A major campaign to stop union pension plans in heavy 
industry is under way. In bituminous coal, the operators have 
forced a strike on the pension issue. In steel, pensions are 
also the center of conflict. What happens in those two key 
industries will affect the rest of the country. 


The coal operators apparently 
think they can undo what the or- 
ganized strength of the United 
Mine Workers forced them to grant 
earlier. Possibly they are merely 
doing their duty to the corporate 
layer of America as a whole. Cer- 
tainly they are closely enough 
linked to steel. And certainly the 
success of the miners started a 
ferment among workers all over 
the country. 

The case of the steel industry is 
even clearer. The demands of the 
Steelworkers were taken before a 
Presidential Fact-Finding Board. 

The industry had little to com- 
plain about in the findings of the 
board. A union request for a wage 
increase was turned down. Edi- 
torialists on most papers bumbled 
contentedly and talked of “states- 
manship.” 

A BIG RELIEF 

The magazine Steel, house organ 
for the industry, gently praised 
the President’s fact-finders, saying 
they “performed their difficult task 
much more expertly than anybody 
had expected.” 

In fact, said Steel, “it was be- 
lieved generally that the board 
would recommend a wage increase 
of 7 or 8 cents per hour.” “Gen- 
erally believed” in this case means 
generally believed by the steel 
magnates, They expected to face 
public pressure for a wage increase 
to catch up with profits, They 
knew that pressure would be hard 
to face. And they were relieved to 
be let off the hook. 

The pension plan proposed by 
the board could not operate before 
sometime in 1950. The social in- 
surance proposals which were 
made could not have cost the in- 
dustry as a whole much more than 
2c per hour worked. 


GET OLD, STARVE | 

Yet the industry still balked at 
accepting the board’s recommenda- 
tions. Here was a case of true de- 
votion to principle. The principle 
in this case is the idea that a man, 
when he can no longer keep up 
with younger people on the job, 
should have to look forwardto 
starvation, the poor house or hand- 
outs from relatives. 

But principle went flying out the 
window when it came to the case 
of one Carl A. Ilgenfritz. Ilgenfritz 
is a vice president of the U. S. 
Steel Corp. He is, according to Sen- 
ator Millard Tydings, “a poor man.” 
He makes, also according to Ty- 
dings, $70,000 a year. 

Seventy thousand dollars a year 
may leave a steel executive in pov- 
erty. But there are compensations. 
U. S. Steel does believe in pen- 
sions—for its- own upper crust. 
ligenfritz is in line for a pension, 
provided that he keeps on earning 
his seventy grand. 

WHO’S HE WORK FOR? 

Iigenfritz was nominated by 
President Truman to head the Mu- 
nitions Board. Tydings argued in 
the Senate that Ilgenfritz should 
be alolwed to keep his $70,000 a 
year in addition to $14,000 more 
from the government. That way 
he could keep his U. S. Steel pen- 
sion. And, said Tydings, the cor- 
poration was perfectly willing to 
keep on paying him his wages 
while heworked full time for the 
government. 

A majority of the senators de- 
cided that the deal looked bad. The 
appointment was blocked. Iigen- 
fritz will have to keep on sweat- 
ing out his monthly bills on $70,000 
a year without an _ additional 
$14,000 from the government, i 

Meanwhile an interesting prob-| 
lem arises. Why the double stand- 
ard on pensions? How come pen- 
sions for steel executives are sacred 
but immoral for a puddler? Ques- 
tions like that make publicity men 
sweat. And since the publicity ex- 
perts for U. S. Steel have to work 
for wages too, we freely offer them ; 
a suggestion. 

All they have to do is tell the 
truth. Getting Igenfritz in at the 
head of the Munitions Board would 
be a bargain for U. S. Steel if it 
had to pay a hundred times his 
yearly salary. The Munitions Board 
is in charge of military procure- 
ment. The military budget amounts 
to $15 billion a year. U. S. Steel 
depends heavily on military buy- 
ing, could depend still more 
heavily. So there really is no prob- 
lem of pensions and morals. There 
is just‘a simple matter of dollars. 


Stingray, a close relative of the 
sharks, is one of the most poison- 


ous of the known fishes. 


Butchers Seek 
Strike Okay 
In Monterey 


Strike sanction against six mar- 
kets was asked by Butchers Union 
506 at the last Monterey Peninsula 
Central Labor Council meeting and 


‘the request was referred for hear- 


ing to a special council meeting 
this week. ’ 

The strike request .was asked 
against Trois Market, 299 Pacific 
Avenue; San Vito Market, 290 
Calle Principal; Genovese Market, 
252 Alvarado Street; Avenue Mar- 
ket, 426 Lighthouse Avenue; New 
Monterey Market, 699 Lighthouse 
Avenue, and Mac’s Poultry Market, 
591 Lighthouse Avenue. 


Rent Control 
Debated Here 


George L. Rice, secretary of 
Monterey Culinary-Bartenders Un- 
ion 483, engaged in an interesting 
debate on rent controls last week, 
his opponent being Wright Fisher, 
a Monterey realtor. 

Unions of the area have been op- 
posing a movement to decontrol 
rents and Rice has been an active 
supporter of continued rent regue 
lations, Realtors and rental agen- 
cies have urged the decontrol. The 
issue is now before the City Coun- 
cil. 

The debate was held at the meet- 
ing of Monterey American Legion 
Post 41 and was followed by a 
question period, Rice said. 


Rice Active 
Politically 


With increasing activity in polit- 
ical circles in the 11th Congression- 
al District, George L. Rice, Monte- 
rey Bartenders Union 483 secre- 
tary, has been named on the Can- 
didates Selection Committee of the 
District Democratic Committee. 

Rice will attend a meeting of 
the candidates committee at Asilo- 
mar on October 8-9 to discuss pros- 
pective candidates for next year’s 
ballot. He returned last week from 
attending the Western States Dem- 
ocratic Conference in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Harter Now 
Contractor 


George R. Harter, former busi- 
ness agent for Salinas Carpenters 
Union 925, has started two con- 
struction jobs as a contractor, ac- 
cording to Harvey Baldwin, who 
succeeded Harter as union official. 

Harter applied for contractor’s 
license and completed his exami- 
nations some time ago but delayed 
entry into this field for an €x- 
tended vacation and to attend the 
State AFL Convention recently in 
Los Angeles. He is still member 
of Local 925 and president of the 
Central Labor Council in Salinas. 


Replastering 
Of Carpenters’ 
Hall Under Way 


Delays in completion of Monte- 
rey Carpenters’ Hall in New Mon- 
terey was being overcome this 
week as replastering of the struc- 
ture was under way. 

Flaws were noted in the plaster- 
ing and the union delayed moving 
into the structure until the plaster 
is replaced. Moving is not expected 
now until mid-October. 


(D., Ind.) declares: ' 
“Prosperity of the farmer is de- 

pendent upon the worker, and the 

prosperity of the worker is 

pendent upon: the farmer. If 

fact can be brought to the minds 

of every voter, reaction ¢ 

cial privilege will disappear 

the halls of Congress.” 
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COMING SPECIAL ELECTION 


November 8th is the day a special election will be 
held in the State of California for the purpose of letting 
the voters of this state vote yes or no on certain meas- 
ures. Only those people who were registered by Sep- 
tember 15th will be eligible to vote. 

What every voter should do is to inform himself as 
fully as possible in regard to the measures that are to be 
voted on. The best way to do this is to get your official 
copies of the measures to be voted on and read them 
over carefully yourself. Then read the arguments for 
and against each proposal, so that when you form your 
own conclusion it is based on something more substantial 
than somebody else’s say-so or some glamor picture con- 
structed with words to influence you to vote one way or 
the other. 

After making a careful study of the various measures 
a special committee of the California State Federation 
of Labor made a recommendation to the recent state 
convention, which was approved, that all union men be 
urged to vote “Yes” on Proposition 1, which provides 
for funds to build or enlarge many badly needed school 
houses throughout our own state, and to vote “Yes” on 
Proposition No. 3, which would increase the present 
shamefully low salaries of our California lawmakers. A 
“No” vote on Proposition No. 2, which would repeal 
our present pension law in this state and restore the old 
law, which was discarded by our voters at the last elec- 
tion, was recommended. 


WHEN CONGRESS DOES ITS DUTY 


One of the exceedingly important powers entrusted 
to our Congress is that of “coining all money and fixing 
the value thereof.” 

Unfortunately this power has been both sadly mis- 
used and woefully neglected by the 81 Congresses that 
have been in control two years each, during the 162 


years our nation has had an independent existence. Some! 


of these Congresses have been much worse than others 
but none of them have ever taken the complete control 
of the money that our Constitution intended. 

Instead of Congress doing its duty during our entire 
history, as far as issuance of money is concerned, private 
banking interests have been permitted to manipulate the 
money situation pretty much to suit the wealthiest finan- 
ciers, not only of our own country, but of the interna- 
tional bankers who pretty much dominate the entire 
financial world on this earth. 

This banker control of our money has been the chief 
cause of successive panics and depressions, that have 
flattened out our country and impoverished the majority 
of our people approximately every 20 years. Sometimes 
depressions hit sooner than this and occasionally they 
have been deferred a little, but invariably they came. 

It is now high time that our Congress proceeded to do 
its duty in the matter of issuing our money and deter- 
mining the value thereof in such a way that the ma- 
jority of our people will be benefited thereby instead of 
having our money juggled so as to enrich the bankers 
at the expense of the masses of our people. 


CHANGE IN LAWMAKERS NEEDED 


It should be plain as daylight to any clear-headed 
citizen that a thorough revision of our lawmakers in both 
our state and nation is one of the pressing needs of our 
day. Chiefly due to our neglect and indifference we have 
permitted a lot of the wrong kind of people to be elected 
to make both our national and our state laws. Today we 
are reaping the fruit of our own folly and the sooner 
we get busy on the job of replacing a lot of the bad eggs 
now holding seats in Congress and our State Legislature 
the sooner will we have created a foundation from which 
better legislation can be reasonably expected. 

What is needed in 1950 is a tremendous houseclean- 
ing, both in our national Congress and our State Legis- 
lature. To bring this about every citizen, who has a vote 
to cast, should be thinking right now about how he is to 
use that vote in 1950. The first and most important elec- 
tion of lawmakers will be the primary, when candidates 
are named for the general election that follows. By neg- 
lecting the primaries California voters have in the past 
frequently helped the politicians to name bad candidates 
for both of the leading parties, thus providing no one 
else to vote for whien election day came. 

In order to really get a change in our present-day 
lawmakers in districts thatynow are represented by bad 
ones every voter should do his stuff in the primary in 
order that we all may have something else than a good- 
for-nothing to vote for on election day. . 

sn enien ere een enema 


A country’s greatness is not determined by how rich 
a few of its inhabitants may become but by how high 
the average standard of its people measures up. 


Civilizations don’t stand on their own legs. Human 
beings must maintain them. When too many people fall 
wn on the upkeep job, then the civilization dics. 
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Reno is where the cream of so- 
ciety goes through the. separator. 
of 5 Bo 


“Girls,” said one of the P.-T:A. 
members, “you may think your 
husbands are helpless, but -you 
should see mine. Why he is so 
helpless that when he sews a but- 
ton on his coat or darns his socks, 
I have to thread the needle for 
him.” 

s ¢ 8 

She made a right-hand turn from 
a left-hand lane and promptly hit 
another auto. The driver got out 
and accosted her: 

“Lady, why didn’t you signal?” 


“Because I always turn here.” 
e ® = 


Think wrongly, if you please; 
but in all cases think for yourself, 
—Lessing. 


* * 


Wives who complain about hav- 
ing to go through so much never 


mention trouser pockets. 
s s 8 


The altar is where she stops 
making over him and starts mak- 


ing him over. 


* * 


“You say this woman shot her 
husband with this pistol and at 
close range?” asked the coroner of 
the eye witness to the tragedy. 

“Yessuh.” 

“Are there powder marks on his 
body ?” 

“Yessuh. Dass why she shot him.” 

* * * 


A dapper little man applied for 
for a separation on the ground of 
cruelty. 

Asked by the judge if he could 
prove his case, he replied meekly: 

“One night I dreamed I won 
$100,000, and the following morn- 
ing my wife nearly killed me for 
not putting it in the bank before 
I woke up.” 

* ¢ 8 

One night Joe came home with 
lipstick on his collar. “Where did 
you get that?” demanded the little 
woman; “from my maid?” 

“No,” Joe replied. 

“From my governess?” she 
snapped. 

“No,” repeated Joe, adding indig- 
nantly: “Don’t you think I have 


my own friends?” 
* 


* 


It has been definitely decided 
that there is no life on Mars. The 
U. S. has received no request for 


a loan. 


* 


Four-year-old Don seemed. afraid 
of the collie next door, but one day, 
in a spirit of adventure, he climbed 

the fence and went over to see the 
{animal. The dog, with tail wag- 

ging, rushed to Don and, by way 
of a friendly greeting, licked his 
face. Don screamed and the neigh- 
bor came running out. 

“Did he. bite you, my boy?” 

“No,” answered Don. “But he 
tasted me.” 


* 


* 
Five-year-old Sue was “helping” 
her daddy at his work bench in the 
basement. Finally he tired of her 
incessant chatter and questions, 
and he asked her to be quiet for a 
little while. 
“IT don’t have to be quiet,” Sue 
stated importantly. “I’m a woman.” 
Sd Bo & 


* * 


A Wisconsin woman was granted 
a divorce because her husband 
painted a moustache on her wed- 
ding photograph. And, a woman in 
Pittsburgh sued for divorce because 
her husband: went to bed with his 
shoes on when meals didn’t suit 
him. 

* 

The aggressive wife of a meek 
little man was hauling her hus- 
band over the coals for having 
made a fool of himself when some 
friends called. He sat in dejected 
silence. 

“And don’t sit there,’ she shout- 
ed, “making fists at me in your 
pockets, either.” 

* 


* * 


* 


There’s a bootblack in Philadel- 
phia who advertises for trade with 
@ sign on his sidewalk stand read- 
ing: 

“Pedal habiliments artistically 
lubricated and illuminated with an 
ambidetrous facility for the in- 
finitesimal remuneration of 15c.” 


$37,441 in Back Wages 
To Go To 517 Workers 


New York.—A total of 109 em- 
ployers in New York State agreed 
to pay back wages in the amount 
of $37,441 to 517 employees as a 
result of investigations made un- 
der federal wage and hour laws 
during August, 1949, it was an- 
nounced here by Arthur J. White, 
regional director of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, U. S. Department of Labor. 

The payments were restitution 
for failure to comply with the 
minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions of the Wage and Hour law, 
which apply to employees engaged 
in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate 
commerce, and the Public Con- 
tracts Act, which applies to gov- 
ernment contracts for more than 
$10,000. 


* 


Some 1,750 daily newspapers and 
1,900 commercial radio stations 
are serviced by wire by the vari- 
ous press associations of the United 
States. SS, he 8 5 
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-wibch was second 


SAYS BUSINESS HAS HUGE 


LABOR NEWS 


SLUSH FUND.—National Director 


Joseph D. Keenan of Labor’s League for Political Education, speaking 


before AFL members in Newark, 


N. Ji, warns that monied interests 


are raising a half-billion-dollar slush fund to save the political skins 
of labor enemies like Senator Robert A. Taft (R., Qhio), co-author: of 


the infamous T-H Act. 
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Four out of every five breadwinners in the United States 


are wage-earners, completely 
velope. Few have much in the 


dependent upon the pay en- 
way of savings to cushion any 


emergencies. When sickness strikes, the worker’s family often 


finds itself in serious trouble. 

Illiness cannot be predicted, med- 
ical bills cannot be anticipated by 
the individual. The most carefully 
planned family budget is upset, or 
else the neded medical care is not 
obtained. 

Most workers have not yet found 
a decent method of protecting 
themselves against the threat of 
medical costs. Voluntary prepay- 
ment health plans, such as Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, offer too 
little service for too much money 


and are available only to special 


groups of workers. Public medical 
services are inadequate and are 
usually given under degrading cir- 
cumstances. 
A GOOD MARKET 

Bitter opposition by rich, organ- 
ized medicine, drug firms, insur- 


ance companies, and assorted reac-_ 


tionaries has so far prevented the 
establishment of a national health 
insurance program — under which 
all families could enjoy the pro- 
tection of needed medical care. 

As prices stay up and as the 
numbers of unemployed steadily in- 
crease, this basic problem of medi- 
cal economics grows more serious. 
Faced with this daily problem, or- 
ganized labor has become more and 
more active in establhnsiig medical 
plans of its own. 

For some unions, this has meant 
abandoning the fight on the most 
important health issue—the pass- 
age of the national heatih insur- 
ance bill. Other unions, while keep- 
ing up the demand for a national 
health program, have decided to 
seek the best health protection pos- 
sible while the fight in Congress 
goes on. 

ENTERS BARGAINING 

Thus, a new aspect has appeared 
in many labor-management nego- 
tiations — the demand for health 
and welfare benefits. Encouraged 
by the wage freeze during the war, 
unions are more and more often 
demanding that employers contrib- 


Urge Price Cut 
On Gasoline 

Washington.—Senator Burnet R. 
Maybank, Democrat of South Ca- 
rolina, said the petroleum industry 
“should lower gasoline prices” in- 
stead of increasing fuel and heat- 
ing oil prices, as it did recently. 

He said ‘he had instructed the 
staff of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, of whieh he is chairman, to 
investigate the fuel and heating 
oil increases. 

Mr. Maybeck said the price in- 
crease was being justified: on the 
ground that the “spread” between 
gasoline and oil prices must be 
narrowed if refiners are to be “en- 
couraged” to produce more heating 
oil for the winter season. 

“There are two ways of correct- 
ing this spread,” he said. He de- 
scribed them as: 

“The oil industry’s way — raise 
the price of low-end products and. 
heating oils; or— 

“The patriotic way—lower the 
price of the more expensive prod- 
uct, gasoline.” ; 

Recalilng testimony last spring 
of an oil company official who said 


profits slipped because a mild win-} 


ter forced down fuel oil prices, but 
that gasoinle prices were raised. 
because the market was firm, Mr. 
Maybank said: 


“In other words, they cbarged} 


what the traffic would bear.” 
‘Mr. Maybank said current esti- 


mates of oil industry profits indi- 


cated they would be “considerably” 


‘higher this year than for 1947,|developed whose ¢ggs maintain} 
only to 1948 in/their freshness for two weeks ‘in| diese 
y.  =Bhot summer weather. t 


eS 
by 


| ute to health plans in which the 


workers have a Significant voice. 

Medical services financed and op- 
erated by management are not 
new, although today they involve 
only a small proportion of all 
workers. A few unions, such as the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers (AFL) and the depart- 
ment store workers in St. Louis, 
have long had their own medical 
service programs. But the idea of 
health benefits achieved through 
collective bargaining is relatively 
new. 

The success of the coal miners 
under John L, Lewis is getting an 
extensive health and welfare pro- 
gram, financed by coal production 
royalties and administered by a 
joint board, has set many other 
unions to thinking. 

Currently, some 3,000,000 work- 
ers are in some kind of health plan 
under collective bargaining. Big 
unions like United Auto Workers 
(CIO) are featuring these issues in 
current negotiations. There is a 
definite trend under way but not 
all is being done wisely or well. 

Many unions are pouring their 
hard-won health gains down the 
drain of waste or poor service, due 
to their failure to understand some 
of the basic facts about good medi- 
cal care planning. The articles to 
follow in this series will expose and 
explain some of these pitfalls. 


Bricklayers to 
Strive for Good 
Of the Industry 


Acordoing to Edward Nolan, 
publicity representative of Brick- 
layers Local 7, President William 
Mulkeen has launched the union 
on “an extensive drive to keep the 
standards of journeymen working 
in the industry on a high level for 
the good of everyone concerned— 
the union, the employers and the 
public who buy the net results of 
the efforts of the two. 

“Mulkeen has noted that com- 
petition is returning to the indus- 
try,” Nolan said, “and contractors 
are no longer accepting poor me- 
chanics like they did during the 
war when the bricklayers, like 
other crafts, had to drop their 
standards in order to meet the de- 
mand for men. 

“The union must asume that a 
man knows his trade if he belongs 
to the union. If he cannot do his 
job in the accepted manner when 
he is sent out for work, the union 
cannot be expected to front for 
him. Henceforth, every journey- 
man will be expected to have the 
four years of proper training re- 
quired under union by-laws.” 

Bricklaying and hod-carrying are 
both skills requiring a lot of know- 
how that comes only from proper 
experience, it was reported, and 
the real journeymen earn the good 
wages they receive. Novice mas- 
querading under union auspices 
cannot be permitted to threaten a 
wage structure built upon the un- 
jon’s most important asset—skill. 

The bricklayers, the manufac- 
facturers, the hod carrier, the con- 
tractor are expected to benefit 
from the program, Nolan said, be- 
cause what is good for the union 
_is good for everyone. M 

In addition the buying public is 
benefitted because of the better 
‘workmanship that goes into’ the 
things purchased. 
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Pit Us Again 
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Apples—With the commercial ap- 
ple croy estimated at 128 million 
bushels, 45 per cent larger than 
last year, the consumer will find 
abundant supplies of his favorite 
varieties of apples. Harvesting of 
this bounty will be at its peak in 
many areas in October, thus as- 
suring consumers plentiful sup- 
plies of top quality apples at rea- 
sonable prices this month. The ap- 
ple crop has a big proportion of 
large size apples, and the quality 
is unusually good. Wholesale prices 
are considerably below levels at 
this time last year. 

In selecting apples look for firm 
fruit of good color for the variety 
selected. 

Grapes—The 1949 grape crop is 
estimated at 3,050,900 tons, the sec- 
ond largest crop in history. Sup- 
plies of all types of table grapes 
are outstandingly plentiful, as well 
as the raisin and wine varieties. 
The principal market varieties of 
table grapes, in October, are To- 
kays and Emperors from Califor- 
nia, and Concords from Washing- 
ton. With a large crop, consumers 
may be assured of finding ample 
supplies of good quality grapes— 
grapes that are mature and with a 
general appearance of freshness. 
Mature grapes are usually plump. 
High color for the variety usually 
indicates well-developed sugar con- 
tent and flavor. For eating out of 
hand, for preserves, even for a pie, 
grapes are a delicious fruit. 

Pears—The indicated 1949 pear 
crop of 34 million bushels is only 
3 per cent below the record high 
production in 1947. Heaviest pear 
production is in California, Oregon 
and Washington. The Bartlett is 
the principal variety available in 
October, but fall and winter va- 
rieties will begin to reach the mar- 
ket during the month. 

Prunes, Dates, Raisins — Abun- 
dant supplies of dried prunes, dates 
and raisins from the new pack will 
be available in retail stores on Oc- 
tober. Try these in an upside-down 
cake as well as in other and per- 
haps more familiar ways. 

Cabbage — Cabbage on Western 
markets in October comes prin- 
cipally from producing areas in 
Washington and Colorado. While 
estimated to be below 1948 produc- 
tion, and below the 1938-47 aver- 
age, cabbage supplies are heavy 
during the harvesting season in 
October and moderate prices are to 
be expected throughout the month. 

Sweet Potatoes—With production 
4 per cent larger than last year, 
but 18 per cent below average, 
sweet potatoes are plentiful right 
now during the height of the mar- 
keting season. Supplies after Oc- 
tober are not expected to be more 
than adequate. 

Canned Corn—The third largest 
crop in history of sweet corn for 
processing was grown this year. 
With prospects for a very large 
pack and the largest carryover on 
record, consumers will find this 
favorite canned vegetable in boun- 
tiful supply at reasonable prices. 

Chickens—The nation is amply 
supplied with broilers, fryers and 
stewing hens. Prices are expected 
to continue to remain at reason- 
able levels. 

Turkeys—This year’s “crop” of 
turkeys is estimated to be 29 per 
cent greater than last year and 
prices are at reasonable levels. 
Many stores are featuring turkey 
parts for households in which a 
whole turkey is too large. 

Peanut Butter — Plentiful sup- 
plies of peanut butter are available 
this year. It’s the time of the year 
to give the children generous help- 
ings of peanut butter in their 
sandwiches, at lunch time and for 


afternoon snacks. Peanut butter is} 


a rich and inexpensive source of 
valuable protein. 

Dairy Products—Stocks of manu- 
factured dairy products are unusu- 
ally large. These nutritious foods 
are rich sources of protein, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, vitamin A an 
riboflavin. 

Pork Products—In October pork 
is becoming plentiful for the first 
time in several years. Last year’s 
very large corn crop followed by 
heavy spring farrowing this year is 
resulting in a bounty of succulent 
pork. This offers, at lowest prices 
in several years, a meat supply 
suitable. for any meal. 

Cooking Fats—The cooking fats 
continue to be available in gen- 
erous supply this month. There is 
plenty for your favorite pastry 
recipe. Potatoes, onions, poultry, 
seafood, -doughnuts. and fritters 
fried in deep fat are suggested for 
crisp fall weather. 

Almonds and Walnuts—The 1949 
almond crop is estimated to be the 
largest on record, about twice as 
large as the average for 1938-47. 
A large crop of valnuts from the 
San Joaquin and coastal counties 
of California and frorn Oregon 1s 
also expected. 

tener —The carryover of 1948 
honey was at least double the nor- 
mal quantity and the 1949 crop is 
moving to market in volume. This 
year’s crop is report ed to be of 


‘excelelnt quality and of light coior. 
——— ann 
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American railroads had 1,572 
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When Britain’s economic czar, Sir Stafford Cripps, an- 
nounced the devaluation of the pound to his country’s work- 
ers, he confessed that this meant higher prices without 
higher wages. He tried to allay their anxiety, however, by 


pledging that social security, 
other reforms for which they 


Time will prove otherwise. Brit- 
ish social reforms are bound to 
wither just as real wages already 
have. Sir Stafford did not want to 
devalue the pound to start with, 
but the U.S. made him do it. 
Whatever else the U.S. cares to 
insist on, Sir Stafford’s government 
will have to do also. 


What do controlling forces in 
the U.S. have in mind on Britain’s 
social. services? The New York 
Times, which generally anticipates 
what the State Department later 
enforces, editorialized September 
19 that devaluation is not “a sub- 
stitute for the drastic reorienta- 
tion of financial and economic poi- 
icy.’ The New York Herald Trib- 
une, Republican Party mouthpiece, 
said September 21: “These modest 
gains (of devaluation) may either 
be expanded or canceled during 
the coming months, depending 
upon the course taken by British 
domestic policy.” 

YOU GOTTA WORK, PAL 

The Wall Street Journal, Sep- 
tember 20, exulted: “The event 
may also make it difficult for the 
Labor Government to long con- 
tinue its other fictions. . .. The 
rest of the nonsense of something- 
for-nothing economics may come 
tumbling after.” In Wall Street’s 
opinion, as U.S. workers know 
very well, such things as a pension 
after a lifetime of hard work are 
“something for nothing.” 

The syndicated Republican col- 
umnist Walter Lippmann has let 
us in on another devaluation con- 
sequence: speed-up. He wrote Sep- 
tember 20 that British workers 
“must make and sell more , . . and 
still must not expect more pay for 
the increased work.” 

The ever-ready Sir Stafford, 
speaking in London, confirmed that 
this too will have to be done, and 
why: “We realize that conditions 
have changed in the matter of cap- 


ital investment and that we must | th 


study the problem of incentive and 
suitable environment to capital in- 
vestment.” 


INVEST ABROAD 
Here the matter touches U.S. 
workers too. The capital invest- 
ment that Britain wants to attract 
must come largely from U.S. mo- 
nopolies, Wall Street opposed a 
‘previous British devaluation in the 
,1930s because it made _ British 
goods more of a competitor with 
U.S. exports. But Wall Street is 
all-out for devaluation today. The 
reason is that it seeks profits in 
Britain itself—and while all busi- 
nessmen hate a competitor to cut 
costs, they insist on lower costs in 
plants they want to buy into. 
When that investment is made, 
British sales will add to, not com- 
pete with, U.S. big employer prof- 
its. But they will compete with 
U.S. wages in a big way. If Gen- 
eral Motors, let us say, buys into 
the Nuffield auto interests of Brit- 
ain, it can meet the United Auto 
Workers’ wage demands by simply 
laying off American workers and 
making cars in England. 
The whole picture of the dollar- 
pound crisis shows that capitalist 
(private enterprise) economy can 
no longer seek solutions other 
than increased monopoly and low- 
er wages. This general trend is 
further aggravated by “cold war” 
foreign policies. 
1 FEAR COMPETITION 

Let us see how “cold war” re- 
strictions affect Britain. Britain 
makes machinery and other indus- 
trial goods which countries like 
the USSR, the east European na- 
tions and China need. These coun- 
tries have plenty of food, coal and 


state-paid medical care, and 
had voted would continue. 


other things Britain needs and are 
willing to take her machines in 
exchange. Due to the “cold war,” 
however, Britain’s rulers are afraid 
to strengthen those countries even 
by mutually fair peacetime trade, 
and the U.S. absolutely forbids it. 
So Britain attempts the impossible 
—to pay for food and other neces- 
sities from dollar countries, which 
do not want her industrial goods 
because they make enough them- 
selves, 

The socialist non-Marshall-Plan 
economies would like to trade with 
both the U.S. and Britain. They 
do not seem afraid of strengthen- 
ing their competitors. At the same 
time, unilke Britain, they don't 
have to abandon socialism under 
threat of U.S. “aid” being cut off. 

The Soviet currency reform last 
year, unlike Britain’s, doubled real 
wages instead of cutting them. 
Both production and wages are up 
in eastern European countries, The 
United Nations 1948 Economic Re- 
port, a neutral source, gave the 
following figures for industrial 
production in Marshall Plan coun- 
tries as compared with 1937: Brit- 
ain, 110 per cent; France, 100 per 
cent; Belgium, 93 per cent. With- 
out the Marshall Plan and after 
repairing vast war damage, the 
Soviet Union reached 171 per cent; 
Bulgaria, 179 per cent; and Po- 
land, 141 per cent. This indicates 
that the Marshall Plan and wage 
cuts are neither “the only way” 
nor the best way for Europe. 


Fed. Wins 
Picket Right 


(State Fed. Release) 
Another victory has been won in 
e fight carried on and sponsored 
by the California State Federation 
of Labor to outlaw injunctions 
against peaceful picketing. 

Largely due to the effort car- 
ried on by the Federation for the 
last dozen years it had come to be 
generally recognized by courts up 
and down the state that injunc- 
tions against peaceful picketing 
are simply out of date. 

In some recent cases Attorney 
Clarence E. Todd, who has repre- 
sented the Federation in many of 
these battles, has demanded of the 
attorney filing a suit for an in- 
junction against peaceful picketing 
that he should explain how he had 
the temerity to file such a suit, 
and the courts have agreed that 
the law recognizes the right of 
peaceful picketing as a constitu- 
tional right. 

When the Taft-Hartley law was 
passed reactionary employers and 
their attorneys immediately began 
to assert that this law, which was 
aimed to abolish or abridge all the 
rights of labor, laid down a policy 
for the entire nation that peaceful 
picketing as well as all other 
rights were under suspicion and 
should be stricken down at every 
opportunity. 

In the recent De Silva case, 
which was a suit brought in the 
State Courts of California to en- 
join peaceful picketing under pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the State Federation sponsored the 
attack on such an injunction and 
the Supreme Court of California 
held that no suit can be main- 
tained in the courts of California 
under the terms of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act to enjoin peaceful picket- 
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Vacation Pay Vacation Pay Awarded 
2,000 Under Arbitration 


Atilanta.—All laid-off. employees 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company at Rockmart, Ga., and 
Decatur, Ala., are entitled to vaca- 
tions with pay under the ruling of 
Whitley P. McCoy, impartial um- 
pire. It is estimated that these va- 
cation payments will approximate 
$100,000. 


During May nearly 2,000 workers 
were laid off at the Goodyear 
plants. When the company refused 
to nav vacations the AFL’s United 
Textile Workers of America filed 
grievances under the contract, ask- 
ing for such vacation pay. 

The UTWA-AFL, through its 
southern director, Joseph Jacobs, 
contended that vacations were 
moneys earned and the employees 
could not be deprived of them un- 
der the agrement, regardles of the 
layoff. 


Struve & Laporte 


Funeral Home 


All Caskets with Union Label 
Friendly Service with 
Proper Facilities 


Telephone Salinas 6520 
or Salinas 6817 


41 WEST SAN LUIS 
At Lincoln Ave., Salinas 


Wong and Fong 


New |New Co-op Retail Outlet Retail Outlet 
Sells Appliances, Tires 


Chicago. — Union members and 
other consumers in the Chicago 
area now have a brand-new sales 
and service center where they can 
realize unusual bargains in quality, 
home appliances, paints, hardware, 
tires, batteries and other auto ac- 
cessories, all under the co-op label. 
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The store opened last week as| == 


the retail department of Central 
States Cooperatives, Inc., regional 
co-op wholesale, at 1336 Fullerton 
Avenue. One offering—unmatched 
by chain, retailers in the area—was 
a co-op de luxe 9-cubic-foot refrig- 
erator at $199.50. General Manager 
W. V. Torma announced that an 
“active” price policy will be fol- 
lowed on other items. The new re- 
tail department dovetails with con- 
sumer services being provided by 
21 co-op stores and markets in the 
Chicago area, supplying goods and 
services other than appliances. 


SCHWINN 


BICYCLES ... $1 down 


Bicycle Repairing 
Free Pickup and Delivery 
Cushman Motorscooters 
Whizzer-bike Motors 


DICK’S CYCLE SHOP 


(DICK’S HOBBY SHOP) 


324 N. MAIN STREET 
Phone 3732 


Herb Specialists 


45 Years Experience — Free Consultation 

Special herbs prepared for Headache, Dizziness, Sinus, Catarrh, 
Bronchial Tube Cough, Arthma, Lungs, Heart, Liver, Kidneys, Ner- 
voushess, High or Low Blood Pressure, Sour Heart Burn, Gas, Bad 
Stomache, Acid Ulcer, Blood Ulcer, Constipation, Eczema, Rheu- 
matism, Neuritis, Prostate-gland or Female Trouble, Backache, Blad- 
der, Leg, Knee, Feet pains or swelling, and all other ailments. Our 
herb treatments will relieve your trouble within a few days. If you 
have tried other treatments and medicines without results come to 


Henry Wong, Herb. Specialist, 328% Main Street, 


and get relief. 


WONG always studies to help you in any tough sick case you get. 


Henry Wong Herb Co. 


$2814 Main St. 


Salinas, Calif. 


Since 1930 in Same Location 


Special herb prepared for each ailment. Why suffer? In China 450,- 
000,000 people have used herbs for over 4000 years. 
Costs Less to Get Well 


Thompson Paint Co. 


Wall Paper - Painters’ Supplies 
Phone 3985 
Salinas, Calif. 


371 Main Street 


Parts 


Shelf & Heavy Hardware @ Sporting Goods @ China & Glassware 
Sherwin-Williams Paints @ Westinghouse Appliances 


A 


Phone 8084 


~9A7 Main St. 


Hal AUIS | 


Salinas, Calif. ; 


SALINAS DRESSED BEEF CO., Inc. 


Wholesale Butchers 


Telephone 4854 


P.O. Box 47 


Salinas, Calif. 


SHOP and SAVE at 


Salizfaclion guaranteed 
Ct your neonty Bache” 


Phone 7355 


1602 South Main St. 


TROYLINGS 


NATURALIZER SHOES 
FOR WOMEN 


PORTAGE SHOES 


FOR MEN 


BUSTER BROWN 


Jumping Jacks 
FOR CHILDREN 


The 


€LiIABLEe 


Shoes - Bags - Hosiery 


262 Main St. Ph. 3595 | 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


CUT RATE DRUGS 
Lowest Everyday Prices 
Two Stores: 

UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET 


Ride iaainvte and 
_Comfort — Call 


Prompt and Courteous . 
24 hour Ambulance Service 


NITE or DAY - 
Phone 7337 
SALINAS 


ATTENTION. 


MONTEREY LENE Laecr NEWS _ 


goccrai Teamsters, 
Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union 


Lecal 890 


274 E. Alisal St. 
Salinas, Calif. 


ALL MEMBERS ... DON’T FORGET 


THE BLOOD BANK — The Mobile Blood Unit will be in 
Salinas on October 3rd between the hours of 10:00 a.m. and 
2:00 p.m. at the Recreation Center, 320 Lincoln Avenue; and 
it is through your cooperation that will make this great hu- 


manitarian program a success. 

We ask that you sign a pledge 
card at the office of the union so 
that the necessary arrangements 
can be made prior to the time when 
the Mobile Units are here in Sa- 
linas. It is expected that the Mo- 
bile Unit will be in Salinas the first 
Monday of each month. The fol- 
lowing members have already 
signed cards at the office of the 
union: 


Mildred Atnip, Peter A. Andrade, 
Jessie Allred, Andrew Ausonio, Syl- 
via Bernardasci, Ector Bettancourt, 
Ray Burditt, Alan Clark. 


Earl Estes, Harold Ebury, Paul 
Hale, Wayne Humphrey, Joseph 
Henson, William Kenyon, James 
Latham, Henry Parma, 

Bernice Redlin, Juan Reyes, 
Frederick Spence, Floyd Smith, 
Curtis Taylor, Glen Wilkerson, 
Baxter b meaner 


Blood's Magic for Ail 


The blood flowing in your veins 
it today’s most amazing medicine. 
It is a miracle worker, newer than 
penicillin. Blood already does more 
life-saving jobs than any one of 
our wonder drugs. Even so, we 
have only just begun to penetrate 
its warm mystery, and to discover 
how to use blood to save lives, fight 
diseases, and maintain normal 
health. And if an atomic war ever 
comes, blood will be perhaps our 
greatest single medical defense to 
save hundreds of thousands of lives. 

Blood and medicines made from 
blood already are working as a 
jack-of-all-trades. If, on a single 
day, you looked in upon the hos- 
pitals in one large city, here is 
what you might see: A surgeon, in 
a brain operation, packs a soft, 
white, spongy mass into the wound. 
It quickly stops the bleeding, and 


he leaves it there. The patient’s | 


body will later digest and absorb 
it, for this sponge—fibrin foam—is 
made from human blood. Nearing 
the end of the operation, he covers 
the exposed brain with a transpar- 


ent plastic film that looks like cel- | 


lophane. This strange plastic, made 
from blood, will stay safely until 
the body manufactures a new cov- 
ering. 

In the accident ward, a quick in- 


jection of a clear liquid huinan | 


de from blood, | : 
tributed generously to the Kiddies 


serum albumin, ma 
saves a man dying from shock. 

In the delivery room, an anemic 
new-born baby is being given a 
complete new blood supply to halt 
a possible fatal battle caused by 
Rh antibodies in his veins. 

Over in the children’s: ward, two 
youngsters with rheumatic fever 
receive injections, made from blood, 
to save them from a serious bout 
of measles. A boy with hemophilia, 
the bleeding disease, comes in for 
a dose of still another blood prod- 
uct. This boy, who could die from 
prolonged bleeding from a simple 
scratch, will soon have a perfectly 
safe operation to remove diseased 
teeth. 

In a ward bed, an elderly man 
gets the first of a series of blood 
transfusions. Within two days, he 
will receive 12 pints of blood— 
about as much as you have in your 
body. This tremendous amount will 
pull him through a dangerous op- 
eration. Ten years ago this man 
might have died for lack of blood. 
Only ten years ago, all these jobs 
for blood were only the threshold 
of discovery or use. We were a 
long time merely in reaching this 
threshold. (This was written by Al- 
ton L. Blakeslee, science writer 
for the Associated Press.) 

‘ * * * 

C. B. Gentry Company, Gilroy: 
Our members employed at C. B. 
Gentry Company, Gilroy, ratified 
proposed agreement which is now 
in the form of preparation for sig- 
nature. This contract calls for six 
paid holidays for regular and sea- 
sonal employees. Copies of contract 
will be available to all members 
who work at that plant. 

Construction: ‘Copies of the 
A.G.C, agreement have been pre- 
pared and mailed to members who 
work in the construction ‘division. 
If you have not received your copy, 
call for it at the union office. We 
ask that you familiarize yourself 
with the contents of this contract. 

S. P, Milling Company: Contract 
covering S. P. Milling employees 
has been opened. We are waiting 
negotiations with the employer. 


Sears Roebuck, at Valley Center: 
Our contract for drivers, drivers’ 
helpers and warehousemen is 
opened. Negotiations have already 
begun. We expect to report prog- 
ress in the very near future. 

* * * 


Attention All Members: Since the 
first of the year agreements Cover- 
ing the fololwing divisions have 
been consummated: Long line, short 
line; local pickup and delivery; van 
and storage; cab companies; serv- 
ice stations; beverage industry; 
lumber industry; ice industry; bak- 
ery and bread industry; food sales, 
construction, material drivers, milk 
and dairy industry; office agree- 
ment; cannery, freezing, dehydra- 
tion and fresh pack industry; pro- 
duce industry, .and box and shook 
agreement. Y 

Attention, Retail Furniture Divi- 
sion. Contracts covering the fol- 
lowing firms have been proposed 
to your employer. We expect a fa- 
vorable answer to our demands: 

Standard Furniture, Majestic 
Furniture, Anderson Furniture, 
Anthony Petty, Kerschs Furniture, 
Kotick Furniture, Empore Furni- 
ture, Union Furniture, Lion & 
Sons, Hunter’s Furniture and Sears 
Roebuck Company. 

Rapid Harvest Company: Several 
meeting has been held with your 
employer. We expect to have a fa- 
vorable proposal to submit to you 
very soon. 

* * 
MEETINGS 

The following meetings are 
scheduled for the month of Oc- 
tober: 

Monday, October 10—Executive 
Board. meeting at the Union Office 
at 8 p.m, 

Tuesday, October 11 — General 
meeting for Salinas at the High 
School Auditorium at 8 p.m, 

Thursday, October 13 — General 
meeting for Monterey at Bartend- 
ers’ Hall, 315 Alvarado Street, 
Monterey, at 8 p.m. 

Whenever a special meeting is 
called for your division you will be 
notified by a card. 

It is important that all members 
attend at least one meeting quar- 
terly or be subject to a $2.50 fine. 

It was passed at a regular meet- 
ing several months ago, that all 
fines collected be put into the Rec- 
reation Fund, which fund has con- 


Shows which are put on semi- 
monthly. 
* * * 


THE SHOP CARD 


DO NOT FORGET TO PATRON- 
IZE all places displaying our Union 
Shop Card. We again urge you to 
patronize only the following cab 
companies in Salinas and Monte- 
rey: Black & White, Salinas 5565; 
Checker and Yellow, Salinas 7337; 
and Packard, Salinas 8001. In the 
Monterey area, call Checker Cab, 
Monterey Taxi or Rusty’s Cab and 
Limousine Service. 

DO NOT PATRONIZE TEXHO- 
MA, ACE, CITY AND DEPEND- 
ABLE CAB COMPANIES — THEY 
ARE SCAB CABS. 

We also ask that you patronize 
the following gas, service and tire 
stations: Les Thompson, Front and 
Alisal; Firestone Stores, Monterey 
and San Luis; Sears in Valley Cen- 
ter; Deane on E. Gabilan; Lamar 
Brothers, E. Market and Monterey; 
Don Hultz Tire Shop, Pajaro and 
Alisal and Harry Rhoades, John 
and Front Streets ALL OTHER 
STATION.S ARE UNFAIR TO 
THIS UNION BECAUSE THEY DO 
NOT EMPLOY MEMBERS OF 
THE UNION and do not meet the 


‘| standards required under signed 


agreements, 

PAY YOUR DUES ON OR BE- 
FORE THE FIRST DAY OF EACH 
MONTH and stay in good standing 
so that you will be eligible for any 
benefits. 

HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR 
INSURANCE POLICY? If not, 
contact the office of the union. 

TO ALL MEMBERS: How about 
cooperating with us for news 
items? If you have anything you 
know will be interesting to our 
members, be sure and bring your 
story in or give it to the business 
representative or your shop stew- 
ard. 

* * * 

PATRONIZE UNION SERVICES 
DISPLAYING THE UNION SHOP 
CARD. 


* 


| + LABOR COUNCIL NOTES 


ae County Central Labor Union, Salinas, California 
WILLIAM G. KENYON, Secretary 


Unions are throwing full support, at least morally, behind 
the movement for a new labor temple in Salinas, according 
to delegates to the Monterey County Central Labor Union at 
A check of delegates last week found none who 


Salinas. 


opposed the new labor temple plan. 


Representatives from Teamsters 
890, Culinary 467, Laundry Work- 
ers 258, Plumbers 503, Retail 
Clerks 859, and other organizations 
‘said union members had discussed 
the Labor Temple plan at reguldr 
meetings and were in favor. 


A questionnaire has been sent 
to unions in regard the proposed 
Labor Temple and a suggested site 
and some definite information is 
expected to be in the hands of 
the Labor Council soon. 


In addition, speakers from the 
Council, including former Presi- 
dent, Bob Shinn and Delegate Har- 
rison, have addressed union meet- 
ings on the plan for a new temple. 

* * * 


A housing committee was cre- 
ated by the Labor Council last 
week, the committee including Al 
Harris, Randolph Fenchel and 
Fred Clayson. 


* * 


Word was received from State, 
County and Municipal Employees 
Union 420 of Salinas that the un- 
ion is disbanding. The Council 
was thanked for all past support. 

* * #* 


Henceforth the mailed-out copies 
of official minutes of the Monterey 
County Central Labor Union will 
contain the names of delegates 
from the union to which mailed. 
This is for information of secre- 
taries and so that unions may al- 
ways have delegates at Council 
meetings by replacing those who 
do not attend regularly. 

a & a 

Quick work! Musicians Union 
616 received a report at the Labor 
Council meeting recently that the 
Aero Club had non-union music. 
Delegate Sid Lewis left the meet- 
ing and then returned before ad- 
journment to announce that the 
musicians were union members! 

ae * e 

The Building Trades Committee 
has a meeting scheduled for 7:30 
p.m. Tuesday of this week for the 
purpose of arranging regular 


VALLEY 


® Beer 
© Wines 
® Liquors 
Phone 6369 


554 E. Market, Salinas 
WE DELIVER 


GOODFRIEND'S 


Telephone 3606 


Diamonds, Watches and 
Silverware, Watch Repairing 


Leading J ewelers Since 1919 
“The Store With the 
Street Clock” 


CLASSIFIED 
DIRECTORY 


Appliances 


MAYTAG — BENDIX WASHERS 
Parts for all makes—Service 
Factory Trained Repairmen 


meeting nights and electing offi-| Salinas Valley Appliance Co. 


— Maurice Dunn, Manager 
248 JOHN 
eligible veterans for service-con- 
nected dental conditions, the Vet- 
erans Administration announced 
recently. 

VA staff dentists treated 5,974 
veterans, while 30,377 were treated 
by private fee-basis dentists. Value 
of the VA staff treatments was 
$399,347 while cost of the fee- 
basis dental work was. $2,861,857. 

During the year VA staff den- 
tists of the San Francisco Regional 
office completed treatment for 
1,902 veterans, value of this work 
being $151,836 while fee-basis den- 
tists in the San Francisco regional 
area treated 15,848 at a cost of $1,- 
522,620. 

Nationally, during the one year 
period, 430,271 treatment Cases 
were completed by fee-basis den- 
tists and 83,382 in clinics located in 
VA regional offices. Private den- 
tists were paid $38,813,560 for this 
work, while a valuation of $8,345,- 
958 was placed on work done by 
VA staff dentists. 

A total of 763,365 new claims for 
dental work was received during 
the year, which, added to a back- 
log of 324,048 at the beginning of 
the year, gave a work load of 1,087,- 
413 claims. Of this total, 37 per 
cent or 405,523 were disallowed, 
cancelled or withdrawn, and 518,- 
472 were authorized. 

Cases disposed of during the year 
totalled 923,995 leaving a backlog 
on July 1, 1949, of 163,418 as 
against a backlog of 324,048 on 
July 1, 1948, a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the backlog. 


BLACK AND WHITE CAB COMPANY 


Radio Equipped — The Most Modern Fleet in the Salinas Area 
Phone 5719 


Cleaning 


For Finer Cleaning 


DE LUXE CLEANERS 


JUANITA AND WILLIAMS ROAD 
PHONE $221 


Nursery 


LAWRENCE NURSERY 
1022 DEL MONTE AVE. 


CAMELIAS — TREE PEONIES 
SALINAS 


HARTMAN & SON 


COMMERCIAL AND RESIDENTIAL 
PAINTING AND DECORATING 


614 MAE SALINAS 


Plumbers 


A. NICODEM 


SALINAS VALLEY 
PLUMBING CO. 


RESIDENTIAL & COMMERCIAL 


555 W. MARKET ST. 
SALINAS 


Les Rogers and Bill Packwood, Owners 


DO YOUR HOME A FAVOR... 
Furaish # with the Best, from 


656 E. ALISAL ST. SALINAS, CALIF. 


e & Appliance Co. 


“THE STORE OF BETTER VALUES" 
417 E. ALISAL ST. SALINAS, CALIF. 


LIQUORS 


A Large Selection 
of Popular Brands 


WASHING MACHINE HEADQUARTERS 


Phone 8445 


SALINAS | 


Phone 4997 | 
BEDDING PLANTS — SHRUBS — TREES 


WE DELIVER | 


Painting & Decorating 


PHONE 9101 
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Watch this column for further 
news. 
Poultry Producers: We ask our 
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FLOWERS op 


Veterans Get Telephone 7165 


Buy and Hold 


who 


WE GIVE GREEN STAMPS, 
422 Salinas St., Salinas 


U. S. BONDS 


members employed at the local 
plant of the Poultry Producers of 
Central California to watch this 
column regarding results of nego- 
tiations which should end very 
soon, — z ee 


Dental Treatment 


More than 36,000. California: vet- 
erans received dental treatment 
valued at $3,261,204 during the fis- 
eal year ending June 30, 1949, un- 


der the federal program to Eres 


EARL ALBERTSON, Owner 
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| MONTEREY | 


BAKERS 24—Headquarters at Labor Tem- | 


‘ple, 72 N. Second St., San Jose, Sec., and 
us. Agt., Cecil L. Bradford, phone Bal- 
Hlard 6341. 


BARBERS 896-—\ 
‘Bartenders Hall, 3 
p.m. Pres., L. L. Taylor, 575 Lighthouse 

hone 8215; Bus. Aat., Arthur Thompson 
1177 Fifth St.. Monterey, phone 4745. 

BARTENDERS 483 — Meets at 315 Alvas 
rado St., lst Wednesday, 8:30 p.m.; 3rd 
Wednesday, 2:30 p.m. Pres., Chas. M 
Osterloh, 230 Walnut St., 
Sec. and Bus. Agt., Geo. L. 
Box 354; Carmel; phone 1578-R,. 
Alvarado; phone, 6734. 

BRICK MASONS 16—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, 8:30 p.m. Pres., F. B. Hair, P.O. 
Box 264, Watsonville; Fin. Sec., M. Real, 


Alvarado St., at 8 


Rice, P. O. 
Office, 315 


154 Eldorado, Monterey, phone 6745; Rec. | 


Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmel Ave., Pa- 
cific Grove, phone 3715 

BUILDING & CONSTRUCTION TRADES 
COUNCIL OF MONTEREY COUNTY — 
Meets Ist and 38rd Thursdays at 
at 315 Alvarado St., Monterey. 
William K, Grubbs, Forest 
Pacific Grove. Rec. Sec., Harry Fosier 
Box 424, Marina, phone Mont. 7002. Bus. 
Agt., Fred S. Miller, 440 Palo Verde; 
hone 6118. Office at 315 Alvarado S&t., 
onterey; phone 6744. Mailing address, 
. ©. Box 611, Monterey. 
7 am. to 5 p.m. 


BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch) 
Meets 2nd Wednesday, Culinary Hall, 
8 p. m. Pres., Eddie Capon, 709 Eardley 
Ave., Pacific Grove, phone 6810; Exec. 
Sec. and Bus. Mgr., Earl A. Moorhead, 
Labor Temple, San Jose, phone Col. 9320; 
Rec. Sec., R. R. Robinson, 66 Via Chular, 
Mont. 6436. Bus. Agt., E. L. Courtright, 
1881 Jonathan Ave., San Jose, Bal. 3711-M. 


OF | 
and | 


9 
“, 


8. District Vice-Pres., 

Thomas A. Smal Office at 306 Seventh 
Ave.. San Maieo, phone Diamond 3-6984. 
CARPENTERS 1323—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Mondays at 8 p.m, at 315 Alvarado St. 
Pres., W. T. Evans, Seaside; Fin. Sec., 
D. L. Ward, 400 Gibson St., phone 3888; 
Bus. Rep., Fred S. Miller, phone 6744 or 


6726. Office at 315 Alvarado St., Box 10985, | 


phone 6726. 

CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL (Monterey 
Peninsula)—Meets at 315 Alvarado St., 7:3 
p. m., Ist and Tuesdays. Pres., 
—E. E. Winters, 381 Central Ave., phone 
8035; Sec.-Treas., Wayne Edwards, 
Johnson Ave., phone Monterey 7622. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS 1072—Meets 2nd 
Monday at Monterey Moose Hall, 8:00 
p.m. Pres., D. B. Crow, 243 Pacitic St., 
phone 3336; Fin. Sec., Andy Lazer; Bus. 
Agt., Leroy Hastey, phone 4632. 

ENGINEERS (Stationary) 39—Meets 3rd 
Wednesday in Salinas. Pres., Frank Brant- 
ley; Sec., Leo J. Derby; Mgr., C. C. Fitch; 
Bus. Agt., R. A. Christiansen, 463 Porter 
Bldg., San Jose, phone Columbia 8865-M. 


3rd 


Main office, 3004 - 16th St., San Francisco, | 


phone UNderhill 1-1135. 

FISH CANNERY WORKERS—Meets on 
call at headquarters. Pres., Joseph Perry, 
I Lilac Road, phone 4276. Sec., Roy 
Humbracht, 122 18th St., Pacific Grove, 
phone 9164. Bus. Agt., Les Caveny, Box 
215, seaside, phone 8023. Headquarters: 
320 Hottman Ave.. phone 

FISHERMEN (Seine ond Line)—Mee's 
monthly on full moon at 2 p.m. at Union 
Hall. Pres., Thomas P. Flores, 628 Lilly 
St.; Sec. and Bus. Agt., John Crivello, 
927 Franklin St., phone 7/713. Office and 
hall at 233 Alvarado St., phone 3126. 

LABORERS 690—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, 315 Alvarado St., 8 p.m. 
Pres., Perry Luce, 1251 David Ave., phone 
9549; Sec.-Treas. and Bus. Agt., 5. M. 
Thomas, P.O. Box 142. Phone 2-0215. Office 
315 Alvarado; phone 6744. 


LATHERS 122—Meets in Salinas Labor | 


Temple 2nd and 4th Fridays, 8 p.m, Pres., 


Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Monterey, phone | 


Monterey 4820. : Dean S. See- 
fert, 1508 First St., Salinas, phone Salinas 


7674. 
MOTOR COACH EMPLOYEES 192—Meets 


Sec.-Treas 


3rd Friday, 1 p.m. and 4 p. m., Bartenders | 
. Bentley, | 


res., Emmet J. Wood, 230 
Pacific Grove, phone 6564; Sec., 
Lake, 404 Park Ave., Pacific Grove. 

MUSICIANS 616—Meets ist Sunday of 
each quarter, 2 p. m., Bartenders Hall. 
Pres., Don Snell, 161 Lighthouse, phone 
8045; Bus. Agt., Lin Murray, 296 Alvarado 
St., phone 9266. Sec., Don B. Forster, 140 
Forest Ave., phone 6166. Office, 140 For- 
est Ave., Pacific Grove, phone 6166. 

NEWSPAPER WRITERS AND REPORT- 
ERS 22279—Meeis on call at Labor Tem- 

le, 2111 Webster Sr., Oakland. Pres., 

has. L. Waite, 5823 Occidental St., Oak- 
land, phone OLympic 2-3102. Sec.-Treas., 
Jean Johnson, 5463 Claremont Ave., Oak- 
land, phone OLympic ¢-0720. 

PAINTERS 272—Meets 2nd and 4th Tues- 
days, 315 Alvarado St., Monterey, Pres., 
Fred G. Zahner, P. O. Box 692, Seaside; 
Fin. Sec. and Bus. Agt., J. L. Bolin, Box 
892, Monterey, phone Monterey 9740. 

PLASTERERS & CEMENT FINISHERS 337 
—Meeis Ist Friday at 316 Alvarado St., 
Monterey, 8 p.m. Pres., Wm. Ingram. Sec.- 
Treas., Dan Williams, phone 3181. Bus. 
Rep., S. M. Thomas, P.O. Box 142. Office 
315 Alvarado St., phone 6744. 

PLUMBERS 62—Meets 2nd and 4th Fri- 
day at Hawthorne & Prescott, at 8 p.m. 
Pres., Paul Masuen, Carmel, phone 27]12; 
Sec., Edward Weiner, 20 Via Encina, Mon- 
terey, phone 2-1310; Bus. Agt., Harry Fos- 
ter, Box 424, Marina, phone 7002; office 
phone 6744. 

POST OFFICE CLERKS 1292—Meets ev- 
ery other month, Rm. 6, P. O. Bldg., 8:30 
p. m., Room 6, P. O. Bldg. Pres., David 
‘Bud’ Dougherty, 404 Lighthouse, P. G.; 
phone 9213; Sec., Dick Miller, 781 Pres- 
cott, phone 6292; Bus. Agent, Art Hamil, 
1034 Hellam, phone 2-0420. (Mail address, 
Local 1292. Post Office, Monterey, Calif.) 

ROOFERS 50—Meets 2nd Friday, Wat- 
sonville Labor Temple, p.m. 
Donald King, 106 Irving, Monterey, phone 
3014; Sec. and Bus. Agt., Wm. Powell, 
1027 Madrone St., Seaside, phone 21266. 

SHEET METAL WORKERS 304—Meets Ist 
Friday alternately at Monterey, Hawthorne 
and Prescott streets, and at Salinas at 
Carpenters Hall, 1422 N. Main St,, and at 
Watsonville and Santa Cruz. (This local 
has jurisdiction over Monterey and Sania 
Cruz counties.) Pres., John Alsop, P.O. 
Box 317, Pacific Grove, phone 7825. Rec. 
Sec., Ray Kalbol, Box 250, Boulder Creek; 
Fin. Sec., R, W. Beckenhower, Box 815, 
Watsonville; Bus. Rep., Harry Foster, Box 
424, Marina. Office phone Monterey 6744. 

TEACHERS (Monterey County) 457 — 
Meets on call. Fin. Sec., Wayne Edwards, 
823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, phone 7622. 

THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND 
MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS 611 — 
Meets Ist Tuesday every month at_ 9:30 
am, at Watsonville Labor Temple. Pres., 
Geo. Smith, 1122 Garner St., Salinas; Bus. 
Agt., James Wilson, 228 Peyton St., Santa 
Cruz, phone 1216; Sec., Dave Green, P.O. 
Box 584, Watsonville, phone Waitsonville 


Dortis 


7. 

GENERAL TEAMSTERS, WAREHOUSE- 
MEN AND HELPERS 890—Meeis 2nd Tues- 
days. Bartenders Hall, 8 p.m. Pres., Albert 
A. Harris, 24 Paloma, phone Salinas 5653; 
Sec., Peter A. Andrade, 274 E. Alisal St.; 
Bus. Agt., Glenn Wilkerson. Office, 315 
Alvarado, Monterey, phone 2-0124. 


The metal titanium, whose oxide 
is used as a pigment in white paint, 
possesses strength, light weight, 
and is corrosion resistant. It 
is suitable for construction work, 
and will probably be widely used 
when it can be produced more 
cheaply. 


Exquisite Jewelry 


Union Directory 


ots 3rd Wednesday ct | 


phone 2-1792; | 


Office hours: | 


823 | 


Pres., | 


|__SALINAS 


| BAKERS 24—Meets 3rd Saturday at La- 
' bor Temple at 3:30 p.m. Bus. Agt. and 

Main Office: Cecil Bradford, 72 N. 2nd St., 
| San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 


BARBERS 827—Meets 3rd Tuesday at 
| Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St., at 8 p. m. 
| Pres., H. Lee Elder, 265 Main St., phone 
3417; Sec., N. H. Freeman, 8 W. Alisal St., 
| day phone 6203, night, 9782. 

BARTENDERS 545 — Meets Ist and 3rd 
Mondays at 1 p. m. at Salinas Labor Tem- 
ple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec.-Bus. Agt., Al J. 
Clark, 117 Pajaro St., phone 4633. Pres., 
: Virgil K. Knight, office 117 Pajaro St. 
Phone 4633. 


BUTCHERS 506 (Salinas Branch)—Meets 
lst Monday at Carpenters Hall at 8 p.m. 
Pres., Clark Bannert, 1209 Ist Ave., phone 
2-0720. Bus, Agt., £. L. Courtright, 1881 
Jonahtan Ave., San Jose, Bal. 3711-M. 
Hollister-Gilroy Officers: Pres., Richard 
Santa, 122 Vine St., Hollister, phone 392; 
Rec.-Sec., Harold Johnson, Rte. 2, Box 139, 
Hollister, phone 43F5. 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF 
LABOR —C. J. Haggerty, Secretary and 
Legislative Representative, 402 Flood Bldg., 
870 Market St., San Francisco 2, phone 
SUtter 1-2838. District Vice-President, An- 
thony Agrillo, P.O. Box 494, San Jose, 
phore Ballard 2776. 


CARPENTERS 925 — Meets Ist and 8rd 
Tuesday at 7:30 p. m., Carpenters Hall. 
Pres., Tom Mill; Fin. Sec. and Bus. Agt., 
Harvey Baldwin, 556 San Benito, phone 
Salinas 6716. Rec. Sec., A. O. Miller. Hall 
and office, 1422 N. Main St., phone 9293. 


CARPENTERS 1279 (King City)—Meets 
Ist and 8rd Fridays at King City” Carpen- 
ters Hall. Pres., Floyd Hill; Sec., A. W. 
Reiger, 411 South San Lorenzo Ave., phone 
| 694W; office phone 197. 

CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Meets 2nd 
Tuesdays, Carpenters Hall, p.m. Pres., 
Mrs. Earnest Darnell, 1220 Circle Dr., 
phone 21178. Sec., ts. Alma Ball, 1 
Linden St., phone 4603. Bus. Agt., Mrs. 
Earl H. Perry, 727 Burke St., phone 2-2624. 
| Office, Carpenters Union Hall, 422 N. Main 
| St., phone 5721. 

CENTRAL LABOR UNION 
County)-Salinas—Meets every Friday at 
. ee at a Seat St. Pres., George 
| R. Harter; Sec.-Treas., Wm. G. Kenyon, 

274 E. Alisal, phone 7787. ‘ 


CULINARY ALLIANCE 467—Meets 2nd 
| Monday at 2:30 p. m. and 4th Monday at 
8:00 p. m. at Salinas Labor Temple. Pres., 
Alan Meeks; Sec., Bertha Boles. 
117 Pajaro St., phone 6209. 


DRY CLEANERS 258-B—Meets 2nd Thurs- 
day at 117 Pajaro St., Salinas, at 8 p.m. 
Pres., Louie Vistalli, 664 Terrace St.; Sec.- 
Treas., Josephine Jones, 674 E. Market. 
phone 2-0871; Receiver, Lawrence Palacios, 
2940 16th St., San Francisco, phone MA. 
1-3336. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS 243—Meets Ist 
Wednesdays; Executive Board, 3rd Wed- 
nesday, 117 Pajaro St. Pres., Alvin Esser, 
Baldwin Trailer Court, phone 2-3273. Fin. 
Sec. and Bus. Mgr., Karl E. Ozols, office 
117 Pajaro St., phone 2-2886. 


ENGINEERS (Stationary) 39—Meets 3rd 
Wednesdays, alternating between Salinas 
and Watsonville Labor Temples, 8 p. m. 
Pres., Frank Brantley; Sec., Leo J. Derby; 
| Mgr., C. C. Fitch; Bus. Agt., R. A. Christ- 
iansen, Rm. 483, Porter Bldg., San Jose, 
phone Columbia 8865-M. Main office, 3004 
} seeds San Francisco, phone UNderhill 

FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF 
MOSS LANDING — Meets at Castroville 
Community Hall on the “light of the 
moon’’ each month. Sec., Bill Gray, 257 
Fifth, Richmond; Bus. Agt., Theo. Thom- 
son, Moss Landing, phone 6572 


| 


| UNION 912—Meets Ist Monday, Salinas 
Woman's Club, 8 p.m. Pres., Holman Day; 
Sec., Ethel Alcom. Office, 28 E. Market St., 
phone 9113. 


JOINT EXECUTIVE BOARD, Bartenders 


Wednesdays 2 p.m. at Labor Temple. Pres. 
Bertha A. Boles, phone 6209; Sec., A. J. 
Clark, 117 Pajaro St., phone 4633. 


LABORERS 272—Meets 2nd Monday at 
8 p.m. at 117 Pajaro St. Pres., R. Fenchel, 
146 Hitchcock Rd., phone 5810, office 6939. 
Sec., J. F. Mattos, 102 Toro, phone 6777. 
Bus. Agt., J. B. McGinley, Labor Temple, 
117 Pajaro St., phone 6777 


LATHERS 122—Meets in Salinas Labor 
Temple 2nd and 4th Fridays, 8 p.m. Pres., 
Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Monterey, phone 
Monterey 4820. Sec.-Treas., Dean 
feldt, 526 Park St., Salinas, phone 9223. 

LAUNDRY WORKERS 258 — Meets 3rd 
«Thursday at Salinas Labor Temple, at 7:30 
p. m. Pres., Hazel Skewes, 1314 2nd Ave., 
Sec.-Treas., Grace MacRossie, 59-lst Ave. 
: Receiver, Lawrence Palacios, 2940 16th St., 
San Francisco. Phone MA. 1-3336. Office, 
117 Pajaro St., phone 6209. 


MECHANICS AND MACHINISTS 1824 — 
Meets Ist Tuesday; Executive Board, 2nd 
Thursday, Labor Temple, 8 p. m. Pres., 
Norman F. Kephart, 133 Avis Court. Fin. 
Sec., L, W. Parker, 1429 Wiren St., phone 
Salinas 9494. Organizer, A. B. Woodward, 
117 Paéaro St.. pnone 20835. 


NEWSPAPER WRITERS AND REPORT- 
ERS 22279—Meets on call at or Tem- 
ple, 2111 Webster St., Oakland. Pres., 
Chas. L. Waite, 5823 Occidental St., Oak- 
land, phone OLympic 2-3102. Sec.-Treas., 
Jean Johnson, 5463 Claremont Ave., Oak- 
land, phone OLympic 3-0720. 


PAINTERS 1104 — Meets 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 117 Pajaro St., 7:30 p.m. Pres., 
John J. Warburton, 1021, Conley, phone 
3169. Rec. Sec., Peter Greco, 38 Marion, 
phone 2-1509. Fin. Sec. & Bus. Rep., Carl 
Lara, 27A McGinley Way, phone 8544; 
office, 117 Pajaro St., phone 8783. 


PLASTERERS 763—Meets 4th Thursday, 
Labor Temple, p.m. Pres., Nicholas 
Christer, 502 Lincoln; Sec. and Bus. Agt., 
Serre Pendergrass, 210 Dennis, phone 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS 503— 
Meets 2nd Wednesday, 7:30 p.m., Salinas 
Labor Temple. Pres., Wm. A. Farr; Fin. 
Sec., R. E. Bagget, phone 20262; Bus. Agt., 
Albert Everly, 36 Spring, 4577; Rec. Sec., 
Robt. Larsen, 816 East St., phone 5923. Ex. 
Bd. meets each Wednesday night at La- 
bor Temple. 

POSTAL CARIERS 1046 — Meets every 
3rd Wednesday, Civic Club, 8 p.m. Pres., 
Elmer W. Gipe, 1236 Circle Dr., phone 
6102; Sec., H. C. Schielke, 636 El Camino 
Real No., phone 7080. : 

PRESSMEN 328 (Monterey Bay Area 
Printing Pressmen & Ass’‘ts. Union)—Meets 
3rd Monday of month at Salinas at 8 p.m. 
Pres., Harry Wingard, 950 Colton, Mon- 
terey; Sec., R. Meders, 151 Toro Ave., 
Salinas. 

RETAIL CLERKS 83y—Meets 2nd Wed- 
nesday, Women’s City Club, 8 p m. Pres. 
Lowrence Vestal, 12 Glenwe -} Court, 
phone 6624. Sec. and Bus. Am., Garold 
Miller, Z12-19th St., Pacific Grove, phone 
3130. Office, Rm. 3, Glikbarg Bldg., 6 W. 
Gabilan St., phone 4938. 

ROOFERS 50—Meets 2nd Friday, Wat- 
sonville Labor Temple, 8 p.m. Pres., Don- 
ald King, 106 Irving, Monterey, phone 
3014; Sec. and Bus. Agt., m. Powell, 
1027 Madrone, Seaside, phonee 21266. 

SHEET METAL WORKERS 304—Meets lst 
Friday alternately at Monterey, Hawthorne 
and Prescott streets, and at Salinas at 
{ Carpenters Hall, 1422 N. Main St., and at 
| Watsonville and Santa Cruz. (This local 
{ has jurisdiction over Monterey and Santa 
Cruz counties.) Pres., John Alsop, P.O. 
Box 317, Pacific Grove, phone 7825. Rec. 
Sec., Ray Kalbal, Box 250, Boulder Creek; 
Fin. Sec., R. W. Beckenhower, Box 815, 
Watsonville; Bus. Rep., Harry Foster, Box 
424, Marina. Office phone Monterey 6744. 

STATE, COUNTY, MUNICIPAL LOY- 
EES 420—Meets on call. Pres., H. E. 
Lyons, 15 West St., Salinas; Sec.-Treas., 
W. P. Karcich, 20 Natividad Rd., Salinas, 
phone 2-2691. 

SUGAR REFINERY WORKERS 20616— 
Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, Firemen's 
Hall at 8 p. m. Pres., Frank Hughes, 
Spreckels. Sec.-Treas., Robert S. Mac- 
Rossie, Spreckels, phone 3064. Rec. Sec., 
Louis Ferreira, 

THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND 
MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS 611 — 
Meets Ist Tuesday every month at 9:30 
a.m. at Watsonville Labor Temple. Pres., 
Geo. Smith, 1122 Garner St., Salinas; Bus. 
Agt., James Wilson, 228 Peyton St., Sania 
ig phone 1216; Sec.; Dave Green, P.O. 

Ox 


757. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL 543 — Meets last Sun- 
|| day of month alternating between Salinas 
and Watsonville. Pres., D. R. 
Sec.-Treas.; A. C. Davis, 109 


Prospect St., 
Watsonville, phone 959J. z 
GENERAL TEAMSTERS 


MEN 
day at Salinas High Auditorium, 8 p.m. 
Pres., Albert A. Hgrris, 247 Paloma; ee 
Bestar A. Andrade, Bus. Agi, wa. 
nyon, phone , Office, 174 E. 
Salinas, phone 5743, | 


bs 


(Monterey | 


Office, | 


FRESH FRUIT, VEGETABLE WORKERS | 


545 and Culinary Aliance 467—Meets 2nd ; 


584, Watsonville, phone Watsonville . 


Harrison. | 


State To Curb 


Prison 


MONTEREY COUNTY LABOR NEWS 


Labor 


Strong assurance that the present unfair practice of using 
convict labor in competition with free labor on construction 
jobs by the State of California will be eliminated was given 
representatives of building and construction trades unions 
throughout the State by Governor Earl Warren in a con- 
ference held in Sacramento on September 14. 


During this meeting called by 
Frank A, Lawrence, General! Presi- 
dent of the State Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council, Governor 
Warren stated that the State of 
California does not in any way 
wish to compete with free men on 
any type of work which would 
deprive them of their right to earn 
|a living. He promised the commit- 
tee of union representatives that 
he would do everything in his 
power to see that these undesirable 
|practices were corrected as soon 
as possible, 

Labor representatives attending 
the conference besides President 
'Lawrence were: K. G. Bitter, San 
| Diego Building Trades Council; 
L. F. Mehl, Secretary, Laborers 
Union 89, San Diego; J. T. Harvey, 
'Sacramento Building Trades Coun- 
‘cil; Dan MacDonald, Secretary, 
California Pipe Trades Council; 
Harry Sherman, Laborers Local 
185, Sacramento; Wm. Clark, En- 
‘ gineers Local 12, Los Angeles; Carl 
|Lara, Painters Union 272, Salinas; 
Harry Foster, Monterey Building 
Trades Council; Russ Hartley, 
Plumbers Union 447, Sacramento; 
J. F. Cambiano, President, State 
Council of Carpenters and Lee 
Lalor, Secretary-Treasurer, State 
Building and Construction Trades 
Council and representative of the 
Northern California District Coun- 
cil of Laborers. 

Besides Governor Warren, the 
‘following State officials were pres- 
ent: R. McGee and John Klinger of 
'the Prison Authority and Messrs. 
‘ Saldine, Purcell, Gillis and Slinger 


| of the Department of Public Works. 


3 TYPES OF LABOR 

The Governor assured action on 
all three of the major issues 
| brought forth by President Law- 
rence and his committee. These 
were: (1) the use of prison labor 
; on highways and new construction, 
,(2) maintenance work being done 
within prisons by prison labor and 
(3) maintenance, repair and new 
construction work being done with- 
in the mental institutions by civil 
service personnel not receiving the 
pecveune wage rate of the local- 
ity. 

With respect to the first issue, 
| Ken Bitter of the San Diego Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil cited the construction of a tun- 
nel on Highway No. 80 in the San 
Diego district as an example of the 
present injurious practice of using 
prison lebor in competition with 
free labor. He pointed out that 
union men were working in con- 
junction with this job and that the 
State is authorized to use prison 
labor only when the work is of an 
unskilleq nature—which tunnel 
work is not. The Governor declared 
that it was not good for the morale 
of either the free men or the pris- 
oners to work this closely together, 
that he would see that this prac- 
tice was stopped and that he 
thought convict labor should be 
used in other areas than on the 
main state highways. 


MAINTENANCE WORK 

Regarding maintenance work 
being done within prisons by pris- 
oners, J. F. Cambiano, President 
of the State Council of Carpenters, 
cited several examples of large- 
scale construction work being done 
at Chino and San Quentin which 
could hardly be correctly classified 
as maintenance work. Governor 
Warren and R. McGee of the Prison 
Authority stated that they would 
both prefer to have this work let 
out by contract and done by free 
labor. They declared that it was 
not out of choice but from the ne- 
cessity of creating work to keep 
|men in our overcrowded prisons 
busy that this policy had been in- 
stituted. The Governor emphasized 
the urgent necessiay of obtaining 
increased appropriations for the 
prison system so that funds would 
be available for contract work and 
President Lawrence pledged the 
support of the building and con- 
struction trades unions to such a 
program. 

President Lawrence and Mr. Mc- 
Gee then brought up the present 
practice being followed by the 
State Department of Mental Hy- 
giene in employing Civil Service 
men to do construction and labor 
jobs in the Agnew State Hospital. 
The work was started last year by 
the State Division of Architects 
who paid the prevailing wage rate 
and hired men of the locality in 
which the work was done. After a 
few weeks the project was aban- 
doned until this year when it was 
resumed under the supervision of 
the Department of Mental Hygiene. 
This Department has now hired 
men through the State Personnel 
Board at a rate far below the pre- 
vailing rate in the area, 


HIRE LOCAL PEOPLE 

All concerned agreed that this 
practice was completely undesir- 
able and the Governor declared 
that he felt most strongly that a 
uniform system of hiring of local 
people and payment of prevailing 
wages should be followed by all 
departments within the State. He 
promised that the first official act 


} of the new Director. of Hygiene, it is now- 


x 


Dr. Tomlin, would be to immedi- 
ately correct this situation. 

President Lawrence and Lee 
Lalor, General Secretary of the 
State Building and Construction 
Trades Council pointed out to the 
, Governor that organized labor has 
done everything in its power to 
accept the prisoners through the 
Parole Department and place them 
on construction jobs and will con- 
tinue to do so. Mr. McGee of the 
Prison Authority stated that this 
was definitely the case and that 
the greatest source of jobs for 
parolees was in the building and 
construction industry through the 
cooperation of the unions con- 
cerned. 

In closing the meeting, Governor 
Warren again affirmed his inten- 
tion of seeing that these unfair 
labor practices were eliminated, 
|thanked all present for the infor- 
mation given him and his officials 
and expressed his hopes for an- 
| other meeting in the near future 
_in which he would report the satis- 
factory resolution of these serious 
problems. 


Safety Hats 
Are Popular 


It was not many years ago that 
the wearing of safety hats was 
largely confined to underground 
workmen. The continued drive to 
encourage workmen to wear such 
hats in any occupation where there 
is a danger of being struck by fall- 
ing objects has made great prog- 
ress must also be given to the 
manufacturers of such apparel 
who have made great strides in 
the improvement of the design and 
comfort of these hats. 

The lumber industry has, in re- 
cent years, adopted the widespread 
use of these hats, particularly in 
the woods. Some firms have made 
it mandatory equipment. Only this 
past month two loggers avoided 
serious injury, due entirely to the 
fact that they were wearing safety 
hats. In one case the logger had 
only recently acquired a safety hat 
when he was struck on the head 
with a falling limb. His hat was 
deeply dented and his scalp was 
lacerated, requiring several 
stitches. While he suffered sore 
neck muscles for several days, he 
was off the job only long enough 
for the doctor to stitch up his 
scalp wound. Without the safety 
hat, this accident might well have 
proven fatal. 

More than 100 miles away an- 
other very similar accident oc- 
curred to a logger when he was 
struck a glancing blow on the 
head and shoulder by a large fall- 
ing limb. The force of the blow 
was so great that the webbing in- 
side his safety hat broke, but 
again, only minor bruises and stiff- 
ness of the neck and shoulder re- 
sulted. 

To emphasize the importance to 
workmen of wearing these hats, 
the damaged safety hats are promi- 
nently displayed in the respective 
logging camps. 


Office Strike 
Stops Big Met. 
Housing in L. A. 


Los Angeles.—Discharge of nine 
members of Local 30, Office Em- 
ployees International Union (AFL) 
resulted in a picketline here that 
completely halted construction of 
the Metropolitan Insurance Com- 
pany skyscraper housing project. 

Some 2,000 AFL construction 
workers refused to pass picketlines 
set up by the white collar unioa 
when Starrett Bros. and Eken 
General Contractors not only fired 
the nine union leaders, but closed 
their ears to demands for recog- 
nition. 

Every job on the project, which 
lealls for erection of 18 buildings, 
each 13 stories high, is unionized 
except those held by 75 timekeep- 
ers and office workers. 

Rank and filers theorized that 
the insurance company, whose 
thousands of office workers here 
are unorganized, wants no prece- 
dent of unionization—possibly con- 
tagious—among even the tempor- 
ary office workers on the project. 

Local 30 officials, meanwhile, 
filed unfair labor practice charges 
against the employers, while the 
Building Trades Council launched 
immediate negotiations with the 
| contractors in hope of settling the 
controversy. 
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Milk, long regarded as good for 
teeth because. of high calcium 
content, also helps prevent decay, 


claimed... - ee as Baltle.Sea._ S 


LABOR GETS CHANCE TO BRING 
PROBLEMS DIRECT TO CABINET 


“For the first time, 


labor had the opportunity of 


bringing its problems directly to members of the President’s 
cabinet, eliminating cumbersome red tape that normally 


exists,’ said Building Trades 
Carlo in commenting on the 


Council Secretary Dan Del 
Western Democratic Confer- 


ence held in the city last week-end. 


“Heretofore labor has had to go 
through channels, through the va- 
rious AFL departments, the AFL, 
the legislative representatives, then 
through under-secretaries and re- 
gional officers and finally to a 
Cabinet member or Administration 
leader, but the Democratic Con- 
ference presents a new, more dem- 
ocratic method of bringing the 
Administration to the people and 
we warmly commend the new pro- 
cedure,” he said. 


PREVAILING PAY BEEF 

Subjects presented by labor to 
the high-ranking Democrats who 
the conference included a protest 
on the fact that the Army and 
other agencies have been neglect- 
ing to enforce the prevailing wage 
provisions of the Bacon-Davis Act, 
suggestions on unemployment ben- 
efits, social security, job conditions, 
and public works, 

“Secretary Tobin flatly called for 
an increase in social security and 
unemployment benefits and said 
that with four million now unem- 
ployed we would have had a major 
depression on our hands if we 
had not had unemployment insur- 
ance to serve as a cushion and 
to hold up purchasing power,” Del 
Carlo stated. 


STRONG DRIVE ON T-H 

He ‘said he had been given top- 
level assurance that the Adminis- 
tration is still very much opposed 
to the Taft-Hartley Act and will 
continue the fight to wipe it off 
the books. LLPE Director Keenan 
said the AFL will work for the 
defeat of every congressman who 
voted for the T-H law, and that 
local unions soon will be asked 
to contribute to both the local and 
national LLPE campaign funds for 
this crucial fight. 

Building trades leaders, includ- 
ing Secretary Del Carlo and Pres- 
ident John Hogg, took an active 
part in the conference and stated 
their belief that it served an ex- 
cellent purpose in bringing official 
Washington out West to meet the 
people’s problems in this area, 
something that has been almost 
completely neglected heretofore. 


They expressed the hope that 
more such conferences may be 
held, and their opinion that if such 
procedure is adopted the Demo- 
crats need have little worry in 
future campaigns because public 
approval of this type of democratic 
gesture has been plainly and 
strongly apparent. 


53 Die On 
Job In June 


A preliminary total of 53 indus- 
trial deaths is reported by the 
State Department of Industrial 
Relations for the month of June. 
This compares with 46 in the pre- 
ceding month and 58 in June 1948. 

Vehicle accidents were responsi- 
ble for 20 of the 53 deaths re- 
corded. Included in the vehicle 
fatalities was a 17-year-old bicycle 
messenger who was. struck by a 
bus while delivering a telegram. 
A crop-duster pilot was killed 
when his helicopter hit a power 
line and crashed. 

Four men were electrocuted in 
industrial accidents in this month. 
A television service man, installthg 


a set in a home, located the an- 


tenna on the top of a hill above 
the house. In bringing the anten- 
na wire to the house, he was killed 
when ‘the wire came in contact 
with a power line which ran along 
a public street between the house 
and the hilltop. A park employee 
was electrocuted while releasing 
the end gates on a dump truck 
when the cab protector on the 
truck’s body contacted a 12,000- 
volt power line located 13% feet 
above the ground. A labor fore- 
man was killed when he set off 
a dynamite charge while blasting 
a hole for a power pole. A 12,000- 
volt power line ran above the hole 
being blasted, and when the charge 
was set off the wires leading from 
the blasting machine to the dyna- 
mite were blown upward by the 
force of the blast, contacting the 
power line above. A lineman work- 
ing on a pole was electrocuted 
when he contacted an energized 
4000-volt conductor. 

A worker was killed as a result 
of a boiler explosion in an ad- 
jacent plant. The force of the ex- 
plosion hurled a 1,600-pound tank 
out of the adjoining building into 
the air and it fell through the 
roof of the neighboring building 
in which he was working, crushing 
him, 

An employee in a woodworking 
plant was turning a piece of wood 
on an automatic lathe when the 
cutting knife flew out of the lathe 
and struck him, inflicting fatal in- 
juries. 

About three-fourths of the June 
36 semi-annual reports have been 
filed and are being audited as rap- 
idly as possible. ; 

Sweden is to have a “Big Inch” 
pipeline. It will carry American 
oil delivered by tankers to the 

coast of the country across 
the nation to Stockholm on the 
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A Few Bosses 
Hire Millions 


Washington.—Only 8/10 of 1% 
of the employers in the U. S. em- 
ploy 56% of the American workers, 
Senator Joseph O’Mahoney (D., 
Wyo.) told a Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee September 19 as hear- 
ings opened on anti-trust legisla- 
tion. 

The bill under discussion was 
H.R. 2734, pased this summer by 
the House. It would plug a wide 
breach in the Clayton anti-trust 
law through which big business 
has driven for 35 years toward 
greater control of the American 
economy. 

The measure would forbid one 
company’s buying Out the assets 
(plant, inventory, goodwill, etc.) of 
another firm if the merger would 
substantially lessen competition 
within the industry. The Clayton 
act outlawed the purchase of stock 
of one firm by another if the pur- 
chase tended toward creating mo- 
nopoly. But the courts have per- 
mitted the buying of assets, with- 
out the stock. 

EUROPE CARTELS 

Ever since 1927 the Federal 
Trade Commission has asked Con- 
gress to change the law so the 
purpose of the Clayton act could 
be carried out. But there has been 
no action in 22 years, since stacked 
judiciary committees in House and 
Senate have usually frowned on ef- 
fective action against the trusts. 

The judiciary subcommittee con- 
sidering the bill consists of Chair- 
man Herbert O’Connor (D., Md.) 
and Senators Forrest Donnell (R., 
Mo.) and O’Mahoney. As first hear- 
ing witness O’Mahoney, a backer 
of the legislation for many years, 
said that “millions of people are de- 
pendent for their living on the de- 
cisions of management of big com- 
panies.” 

He reminded the subcommittee 
that 113 manufacturing concerns 
today own 46% of the nation’s in- 
dustrial wealth. And expansion is 
continuing daily, he said. “Unless 
we stop it,” he declared, “the only 
result can be a terrific drive to- 
ward totalitarian government.” 

He said Europe permitted the 
growth of cartels before World 
War II, a fact which led to much 
of Europe’s political trouble. Only 
the U. S. has had anti-trust laws, 
he said, and urged the committee 
“to make the Clayton law what 
Congress thought it meant in 1914.” 


Wages Up 2c, 
eal Prices 25c 


San Diego—One plus one doesn’t 
equal 25, except in the hotel indus- 


try here. 

Major hotels upped their mini- 
mum charge. for group luncheons 
and dinners 25 cents, blaming re- 
cently granted wage increases for 
culinary workers. 

Cried a spokesman for the ho- 
tels: “The increase won’t even 
cover our higher costs, but it will 
absorb some of it.” 

Whereupon Secretary Dudley 
Wright of Local 402, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Intl. Union 
(AFL) got out his slide rule. 

Waitresses got a 25 cents per 
day raise. They serve an average 
of 25 persons at luncheons. Thai, 
according to Wright’s calculations, 
amounts to an increase of a penny 
per lunch. 

Cooks, whose work in preparing 
a luncheon serves an average of 
50 persons each, also got a 25 cents 
per day increase. This adds an- 
other half-cent to the cost of a 
meal. And busboys’ and dishwash- 
ers’ raises would bring it up an- 
other half-cent. 

By careful calculation, Wright 
figured the grand total increased 
cost to the hotelkeeper at 2 cents 
a meal. But the public pays 25 
cents. Wright said he doesn’t mind 
how much profit the hotels make, 
but he doesn’t want labor blamed 
for the bite taken out of the cus- 
tomers’ pocketbooks. 


Polio at Worst 


Washington.—Infantile paralysis, 
or polio, which is striking down 
more victims this year than in any 
recent summer epidemic, receives 
scant attention from the federal 
government. Government health of- 
ficials are frank to state that the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, familiar to the public 
through years of dime-collection 
campaigns, is doing more than the 
government to combat polio. 


AFL, ClO Cooperate 


Los Angeles. — Whenever the 
AFL, CIO and other unions have 
the same political candidates and 
support the same issues, they will 
work together, Director Jack Kroll 
of the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee said following a conference 
with Director Joseph D. Keenan of 
Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
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MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


Last week your secretary had the good fortune to attend 
the Western States Democratic Conference as the represent- 
ative of the Monterey County LLPE. Principal business of the 
conference was a discussion on the subjects—-LAND, WATER, 
AND JOBS. All of these problems are of vital interest to all 
the people of the West, and are particularly acute in Cali- 


fornia. Headliners of the confer- 
ence were Vice President Alben 
Barkley, Secretary of Labor Mau- 
rice Tobin, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Julius (Cap) Krug, Secretary 
of Agriculture Charles Brannan, 
and Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer. It was particularly inspir- 
ing to find men of such high in- 
tegrity and sincerity of purpose, 
from the Cabinet of our President, 
coming to the West to discuss our 
common problems, in order that 
they might compile up-to-date re- 
ports for the guidance of the Na- 
tional Administration. The panel 
discussions on the subjects listed 
above proved most interesting and 
informative—and certainly proved 
that the administration is con- 
cerned over the growing problems 
of employment, water and power 
which are plaguing the West. Such 
able representatives as Helen Ga- 
hagan Douglas, congresswoman | 
from Southern California, Joseph | 
Keenan, national director of our 
AFL Labor League for Political 
Education, and Michael Kirwan, : 
congressman from Ohio, assisted 
the Cabinet officers in the panels. 
It is hopeful and stimulating to 
realize that our Democratic Ad- 
ministration is interested in solu- 
tions to these important problems 
which confront our Western work- 
ers, farmers, and businessmen, The 
prospects for future growth and 
prosperity, particularly in Califor- 
nia, are certain to be materially 
heightened with the active help of 
our President, his Cabinet, and our 
important congressional leaders. 


One of the high points of the 
conference was the discussion led 
by Dr. Leon Keyserling, vice chair- 
man of President Truman’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors. Dr. Key- 
serling’s grasp of national and in- 
ternational economics, plus _ his 
realistic approach to our growing 
problems both here and abroad, 
must surely have inspired the ad- 
ministration and confidence of all 
who heard him speak. It is truly 
encouraging to know that our 
President has selected advisors of | 
such remarkable ability to assist | 
him in the administration of our 
government. 

While discussing political news, | 
it is worthwhile to report that the | 
United Democrats of Monterey 
County honored James Roosevelt, 
California’s National Committee- 
man of the Democratic Party, at a 
barbecue held at the Sheriff’s Posse 
Grounds just north of Salinas on 
Saturday, September 24th. Your| 
secretary served as co-chairman of 
the arrangements committee, and 
tended invitations to President 
Frankie Behan and Secretary John 
W. Brown of the California State 
Culinary Council, as well as Legis- 
lative Advisor (and International 
organizer) C. T. McDonough. Sis- 
ter Behan and Brother Brown both 
accepted the invitations, but were 
prevented from attending because 
their plane was grounded by heavy 
fog. Brother McDonough drove 
down from San Francisco, however, 
and had the opportunity to discuss 
some of our state-wide Culinary 
and Bartender Union problems 
with Mr. Roosevelt. Several other 
local union secretaries from the 
Central California area were also 
present, and attended a_ get-to- 
gether with Brother McDonough 
following the Roosevelt speech 
held on Saturday evening at the 
auditorium of the P. G. High 
School. Several of our local organi- 


Dr. Charlotte L. Braginton 


OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN & SURGEON 
Office: 550 Lincoln St., Phone 7477 


Res. 101 Maple St., Phone 3409 
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zational problems were thoroughly 
aired, and Opinions freely ex- 
changed. 

Sisters Janie McDewell, .Doris 
McCoy and Mary Roberts of our 
local served as usherettes at the 
P. G. High School Auditorium and 
deserve a vote of thanks for their 
cheerful assistance. 

On the local front, employment 
has dropped quite a bit in all Cul- 
inary and Bar lines, due mainly to 
the almost complete absence of 
tourists and visitors to the Penin- 
sula, Our situation is materially 
aided, however, by the good results 
of the sardine fishing season to 
date, with plenty of employment 
along Cannery Row. Haven’t you 
noticed our familiar old “Monterey 
Perfume” recently? The present 
price of sardines is due for renego- 
tiation the end of September how- 
ever, so no one quite knows what 
to expect for the weeks to come. 
We hope, in the interest of the en- 
tire community, that a quick solu- 
tion is achieved and the activity on 
the “row” will remain constant. 


The picket line on the Karmel- 
korn Fountain Restaurant is pro- 
ducing much more encouraging re- 
sults, now that some of the visitors 
have deserted the Peninsula. Every 
member is urged to continue their 
individual efforts to encourage 
their friends, neighbors and cus- 
tomers to refuse to patronize the 
Karmelkorn while the dispute re- 
mains unsolved. Please pass the 
word along also that the Grove 
Creamery in P. G. is on the “We 
Do Not Patronize” list of our Cen- 
tral Labor Council — and should 
NOT be patronized by union mem- 
bers or their familiegé. We MUST 
continue our individual and collec- 
tive efforts to tighten the economic 
pressure on these scab houses if 
we are to win the dispute. Please 
do YOUR share to help yourself 
and your fellow workers in this 


| industry. 


First regular meeting for Octo- 
ber will be held on Wednesday 
evening, October 5, at 8:30 p.m. 
Non-attendance fines ARE BEING 
ENFORCED—so, save your money 
and attend the meetings of your 
local union. And remember—Oc- 
tober dues are payable ON OR 
BEFORE THE 15TH of the month! 


GEORGE L. RICE, 
Secretary. 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


434 ALVARADO 
MONTEREY 


CALIFORNIA 


Watson & Dow 
Phone 3348 


Prescriptions 


ORDWAY. 
PHARMACY 


$98 ALVARADO ST. 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 
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MOSS LANDING 


MOSS LANDING 
INN 


TONY KEEPS THIS PLACE 
x 


THIS PLACE KEEPS TONY 
Moss Landing, Calif. 


Under New Management 


MOSS LANDING 
INN CAFE 


"Good Food at 
Sensible Prices" 


Come in and get acquainted 
With Lee Downs 


M. J. MURPHY, Inc. 
Building Material - General Contracting 


Phone Carmel 154 


Phone Monterey 3191 


YARD: San Carlos between Ocean and Seventh 
OFFICE: Ninth and Monte Verde 


